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HOW I CAME TO SAY IT! 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


RatpH SOMERVILLE spent some months at our; ‘‘I am nowcertain that Mabel loves me And 
house. He was a noble-hearted, generous fel- 3 yet so contrary is she, that were I soberly to ask 
low, and I soon found that I took more than a 3 her to become mine, I no doubt would meet 
passing interest in him. Though generous—as1 {with a peremptory refusal. If I let her alone, 
have said—his disposition harbored upon stern- : she will tell me herself that she loves me before 
ness. There was something silent and myste- 3 very long.” 
rious about him—not repellant, to be sure, but} I felt my cheeks tingle, and I believe that I 
seeming to bespeak a love of solitude, a quiet S bit my lips with vexation. 
communing with his own great thoughts. Iwas; ‘Do you think so, Ralph?” I cried ‘We 
a wild, romping girl, and perhaps it was this $ shall see?” 
contrast of dispositions which drew me toward} In a minute afterward I was down in the 
him with a warmer magnetism. He was cer- 3 parlor, improvisating at the piano in a manner 
tainly not handsome; neither particularly well} which under other circumstances might have 
formed; and yet in the fire that sometimes kin- { made my fortune. 
dled in those grey eyes, or the soft smile that} Well—two weeks more passed by. I did not 
wreathed his lips, there was much of beauty to ; avoid Ralph’s society, yet in other ways evinced 
me, The tones of his voice were clear and dis- } an extreme indifference to it, A shade of anx- 
tinct, and his earnest words, before we were } iety and thoughtfulness began to settle upon his 
better acquainted, were the same singuiar emo- } face. 
tions I experienced when I first stood by the } One morning Ralph took the cars for G—— 
“sounding sea,” or earlier still, when the mellow 3 A collision occurred, and a number of persons 
notes of a church organ first dropped down into } were killed and wounded. The news made my 
my soul. It seemed strange that he could bind 3 heart flutter like a frightened bird. The most 
with the spell of attention a nature so volatile as } painful solicitude was awakened in regard to 
my own—but he did. Ralph. 

I loved him devotedly—I must confess it} ; In the evening of the same day I heard voices 
sooner or later in this little waif anyhow—and } Son the porch, among which I an amee my 
‘that he returned this devotion I had every } uncle’s. I heard him say, 
reason to believe. A little thing occurred, ; ‘* How had we best break it to her?” 
however, which was near making us go oppo-3 My heart seemed to turn into ice at these 
site ways through life, like ships that part at } words; my brain reeled, and I caught at the 
sea. ® table for support. What dark forebodings were 

Coming into the study one morning, I found 3 creeping up into my soul? I rushed out upon 
an unfinished letter lying on the desk. Ralph : the porch. 
was out—and curiosity—the failing of oursex—} ‘You make break it as abruptly to me as you 
led me to glance over it. Part of it was in re- please, uncle. Ralph is dead! Oh, my best 
ference to myself; this discovery made me more ? beloved! that I should see this hour!” 
than merely glance over it. It was a letter to? I felt very faint then, and the tears streamed 
his sister; the following clause stirred up all ; down my cheeks like down the cheeks of a weary 
the opposition and willfulness my nature was ; child. 
capable of:— ’ Whose arms were those around me? What 
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low, sweet voice spoke such earnest words of ; another. How provoking it was! Well—tha 
love? What hot lips pressed such warm kisses} is the way I came to say it! but I don’t care 
to mine? Snow. Ralph is worth a dozen of your common 


Why—Ralph’s! He hadn’t been hurt at all— : husbands. 
and had been commissioned to bear sad news to 3 





THE GRAVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Ox! she will sleep a long, long while, 
So make her bed to-day 

Where flowers bloom in Summer time, 
Where gentle breezes play. 


The young and gay will gather there, 
And oft their tears will fall, 

For she who sleeps in dreamless rest 
Was fairest of them all. 


Then bind a choice and fragrant, wreath 
Of flowers on her brow. 

Her check would vie their beauty once, 
Where are its roses now? 


— 
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The whisp’ring locust there shall bloom 
Around her lowly bed, 

For God hath given flowers enough 
For living, and for dead. 


And when the glorious setting sun 
Has crimsoned all the West, 

Let its departing glory fall 
Upon her place of rest. 


Oh! lay her where the cypress weeps, 
And flowers talk of Heaven, 

With grateful hearts, that for a time 
This priceless gift was given. 





I KNOW THOU ART FREE FROM ALL PAIN AND ALL SORROW. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


I KNow thou art free 

From all pain and all sorrow, 
The ills of this rude world 
Shall vex thee no more; 

No sad Past shall haunt thee, 
No dreaded to-morrow, 

Thou goest in thy beauty 

fo Heav’n’s silent shore. 


.n vain I beseech thee, 

No more wilt thou waken, 
No more come, all smiling, 
Beloved to me. 
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The holy, the pure, 

To his far rest hath taken, 
And thy footsteps now stray, 
Where the bright angels be. 


Oh! eyes of calm beauty, 

Oh! lips whose caressing 

Thrilled ever my soul, 

As no others could thrill. 

Shall your light and your fragrance 
Now others be blessing? 

But to me ye are darkened 
Forever, and still. 





VANISH YE CLOUDS OF CARE. 


BY EMANUEL MARQUIS. 


VANISH, ye, clouds of care, 

Nor shall ye now 
Linger and longer bear 

On heart and brow. 

Man was not made a toy 
To fortune’s fickle maid, 
Was by high Heaven made 

Life to enjoy. 

Throughout earth’s wide domain, 

In skies above, 

Love does and Beauty reign, 

Beauty and Love. 





Song birds and flow’rets coy, 
Stars glitt’ring in the skies, 
Sunshine from human eyes 

Whisper, Enjoy! 

Heavenbid to rejoice, 

Nature e’er is 
Singing with raptured voice 

Anthems of bliss. 

Naught can the chord destroy; 
Death, though he sway and slay, 
Slays that all better may 

Live and enjoy. 





GRANDMOTHER’S ROOM 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. b 

A PLEASANT room, with southern windows} father’s bay gelding was tied at the gate of 
looking out upon the highway, and eastern win- } Deacon Johnstone’s yard, until, at last, he went 
dows opening upon a bright, green grass-plot— : away ‘“‘carrying double,” and the fair Jemima 
a room where the sun came earliest and shone $ became the mistress of my great grandfather's 
latest. ’home—I do think she had been, long before, 

“I give and bequeath to my beloved wife, ; the mistress of his heart. I have always pleased 
Jemima, the south room”’—so commenced a; myself by imagining that this must have been, 
clause in the will of my great grandfather. Sin every sense of the word, a love match; no 

Among the very earliest pictures hanging > mere arrangement entered into for the sake of 
upon the walls of my memory, I can see that } the house to be kept, the children to be tended. 
square, pleasant room, with its broad, open fire- 3 I think they must have been happy during 
place, and the solitary figure sitting before the} the long, prosperous years that followed, as 
embers, with white hair lying about the placid 3 they sat together in summer twilights and long 
forehead, crowned by a high, old-fashioned cap. ; winter evenings, in the south room of that old 
For nearly twenty years had she sat there alone. house which could remember the bullets of the 

My great grandfather was still a hale and: Revolution. 
hearty man when the wife of his youth died, ; No children were given to them, and perhaps, 
and left him widowed, and his five children 3 for this reason, Jemima was al! the tenderer 
motherless. Jemima Johnstone, spinster, had} mother to those of the dead woman sleeping so 


certainly no idea at that time of filling the dead } 


Mistress Chandler’s vacant place. She was 
twenty-eight years old; a girl no longer, if in- 
deed that sedate, womanly woman had ever felt 
the light-heartedness of girlhood. She was 
comely and pleasant to look upon for the pure 
soul that shone out of the soft, grey eyes, but 
she had no pretensions to beauty. She had 
never expected to marry. She may have sighed } 





quietly in the country church-yard, at whose 
grave she and my great grandfather used to 
stand together in the hour’s recess, after the 
morning services on Sundays; for whose memory 
this happy wife used to shed tender tears. 

And so, steadily, silently, swiftly, the years 
marched on, until, in their train, came death. 
My great grandfather’s fight with the destroyer 
was long and severe; but I do not think, in 


at this, sometimes, for her heart was the heart 3 all those weeks of agony, his faithful wife shed 
of woman; but her manners were shy and timid, : a single tear, save those that fell inward, blis- 
and her voice was low and weak, and her gayer ; tering her heart. Love gave to her timid nature 
and bolder companions had all outstripped her Sa hero’s courage. Her voice, none but hers, 
in the race matrimonial. She was left at home 3 soothed the death-throes of his agony; her hand 
—an ungathered lily, in petticoats and short- wiped the death-dews from his forehead; her 
gown—left to the parents who loved and de- heart, her tender heart, was his pillow, and in 
pended on her, the children to whom sister ; her arms he died. 
"Mimie’s face was the fairest sight in the world. To her this loss was terrible. Before his love 
I have always given my great grandfather $ ‘ sought her out she had had, save her kindly 
credit for rare good sense. I know not how it} cares for others, no hope, no interest in life. 
was that he passed by the buxom beauties, any ? And now she was again alone, and, this time, 
one of whom would have relished a seat upon § alone till death should be the high-priest of her 
the scarlet pillion behind his saddle, on the back } reunion with him, in heaven. To her pure mind 
of his fine bay gelding, and sought this shy, ; any second love would have been profanation. 
unobtrusive woman. I wish I knew the his-: How vividly that south room—‘grandmother’s 
tory of that long-ago wooing—what vows were ; : room,” we always called it—rises before me now. 
breathed; what tokens were interchanged—but { It was simply furnished. In one corner stood a 
it is fair to conclude that the language of love ; bed, and, at its foot, a tall bureau where grand- 
has been very much the same in all ages. Sun- } mother kept the humble accumulations of her 
day night after Sunday night, my great grand- ’ : life—stores of home-made linen, ler the 
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yarn, which she seemed to knit unceasingly for; by long use. All was just as my grandfather 
step-children and grand children. Another bu- {had left it. Humble treasures they were, but 
reau, a black one, stood in front of one of the ; gold and gems would have been far less precious 
south windows, and this had been grandfather’s, ; $in that faithful woman’s sight. I saw her Wipe 
At the other side of the fire-place, opposite her } the tears from her eyes. 
own seat, stood an empty chair; a black, wooden} ‘I like to look at them sometimes,” she said, 
rocking-chair, always empty. simply. ‘I don’t s’pose they seem of much con- 
In this latter chair I remember sitting down $ sequence to anybody else, but your gran’ther 
one Sunday, when I had been left to keep her * had used all of them.” 
company, for she was getting too old then ever’ I do not think she was ever lonely. There 
to go to church. I took my seat in it and began 3 was comfort enough, companionship enough in 
rocking back and forth with childish thought- memory to cheer the patient years of her wait- 
lessness. Grandmother spoke to me timidly, jing. She gave no trouble to any one. Her 
‘‘Hadn’t you just as lieve sit somewhere else, } whole life had been a sort of meek asking the 
dear? That’s your gran’ther’s chair, and that’s 3 world’s permission to stay in it; and, when she 
just where he left it stannin’.” $ died, she died suddenly and quietly, requiring no 
Child as I was, I was strangely touched by her protracted care; causing no anxious watching. 
voice, her words, and the tears I saw on her fur- 3 We laid her worn body down by his side, with 
rowed cheeks. I never sat in my ‘‘gran’ther’s” } a tear, a sigh, and a prayer, which was half a 
chair again. It moves me now, like sad poetry, } thanksgiving for the morning which had dawned 
sorrowful music, anything else touching and ten- $ after her night of waiting. Well we knew that 
der, to think of that lonely old woman who had 3 her feet were treading now the golden pave- 
never read a novel in her life, who knew nothing ments; her lips quaffing the living waters. On 
of poetry, save what was between the covers of : earth she had ‘clothed herself with humility as 
the hymn-book, cherishing with such beautiful? with a garment,” but white robes of wondrous 
constancy the memory of the dead—keeping ever ; glory were waiting for her there, and a crown 
vacant the chair which he could nevermore come} is on her forehead. 


back to fill. I love to think of her sitting there 3 We make pilgrimages to the homes of genius; 
alone; knitting interminable lengths of yarn into } the rooms were great deeds were planned, great 
countless grey, woolen stockings, and dropping books written; but, after all, life has nothing so 


now @ stitch, now a tear, as she strove to bring { noble and god-like as constant, self-forgetting 
back all the past, the tender, the cherished past } S love; and, when I would brush from my heart 
to her fancy; to see him sitting once more in the 3 the dust of earth, hold communion with angels, 
black, wooden rocking-chair; to hear the kindly 3 and linger tenderly over youth’s bright morning 
words he addressed to his “beloved wife, Je- $ visions of 
mima.” “The love that hopes and endures and is patient,” 
“Ts there anything else that was grand- 21 turn away from the city’s din, and go back to 
father’s?” I asked, that Sunday, with timid $ the scenes of my childhood, and sit for an hour 
curiosity, after I had sat silent for awhile, } in grandmother’s room. 
looking at the inhibited rocking-chair. 3 The old, brown house, which remembers in its 
I think it did my grandmother good to have 3 silence the bullets of the Revolution, is going to 
an interested listener to her reminiscences. She} decay. Mosses are on its roof, swallows build 
took me to the old, black bureau, in front of the 3 their nests in its chimneys; but the sunshine 
south window, and showed me her treasures. } gilds yet the southern windows, and shines upon 
There were bunches of twine; a pipe; a pair of $ the fireside where I can still see in fancy a bowed 
spectacles, and a jack-knife, the blade notched } figure with high-crowned cap and silver hair. 





“GONE.” 


Gone, gone, gone 
A song from the melodies, 
That ring over garden and lawn, 
And under the grand old trees. 
And from songs that stirred our hearts 
Like an organ’s choral strain, 
Music, grandeur, both depart, 
And the joy becometh pain. 


Gone, gone, gone 
In life’s bright morning hours, 

Like a star before the dawn, 
Like dew from the lily flowers. 

Oh, bright are the skies with the dawn, 
And the lilies are snowy white, 

But we sigh for the soft light gone, 
And the flowers must fade ere night. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
BY ,LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


“THERE go the widow and her brother-in- ; it was, ’twas a proper fine day; so I went along, 
law again! I declare I can scarcely ever look 3 stopping at the dry-goods shops to look at all 


out of the window now-a-days without seeing; the cheap things. I was always a great hand 


those two people walking or riding together—its } for that. I remember when I was a young girl 
shameful, I think!” like Lucy or Becky here, there was nothing 

“Oh, its horrid!” chorussed three or four $ amused me so much as to look at all the cali- 
voices together. coes, and silks, and the rest, at shop doors, or in 

“TI wonder they do not see the impropriety of } the windows. Well, as I was going to say, I 
their conduct,” said a very sedate-looking lady, ; went on and on, enjoying myself every bit as 
(Mrs. Miller,) who, with her mother and sister, ° well as if I was looking at a play, when all of a 
had come to spend the evening with their dear : sudden, just as I had crossed a street, who 
friend, Mrs. Webb. ‘‘It seems to me,” she went $ should I see a few feet ahead of me but Mr. 
on, “that if I were so unfortunate as to be left: Edward Gilmer and his sister-in-law. They 
a widow, I would be exceedingly circumspect in } must have turned the corner while I was pick- 
my deportment—but some persons have no dis- 3 ing my way along the crossing, for it was very 
cretion.” muddy. They were going along as slow as could 

“And Mrs. Gilmer is one of the number,” re- $ be, jest putting one foot in front of the other, as 
marked Mrs. Parker. ’twere, and talking, talking all the time.” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Webb. ‘To ‘“‘Hadn’t they the little boy with them?” in- 
think of her being seen out riding and walking : terrupted Mrs. Miller. ‘I should think she’d 
so often with any man, and she not yet out of : like to have him along.” 
deep black for her husband. Oh, that reminds “So they do most always,” put in Becky 
me—ladies, you ought to hear how aunt Sally; Webb. ‘Just for a blind, you know.” 
cut her up—very innocently, of course—the “Of course, nothing else in the world,” said 
other day Tell all about it, aunt Sally, do.” Mrs. Webb. 

“Aunt Sally” needed no pressing. Very de-; ‘They had him along that day,’ 
liberately she knit round to the seam-stitch, then $ aunt Sally, “‘I kept my eye so on them, for fear 
folded her stocking evenly, and laid it on the}I might lose sight of them in the crowd, that I 
table beside her; took off her spectacles and } didn’t notice ‘little Arty,’ as she calls him, at 
placed them near her knitting; then taking a} first; but I saw that his uncle lifted him over 
pinch of snuff, leaning back in her chair, and $ every gutter, and set him down again as careful 
looking around at the ladies, who were all await-} as if he was a chany toy that he was afraid of 
ing her narration, she commenced, ; breaking. And when they got to Smith’s—you 

“Well, there ain’t much to be told, but how- ; know there’s always a crowd about there, he 
somever, what there is of it you’re welcome to picked the child up and carried him in his arms 
hear. You see, the other day I made up my ; the length of maybe five or six houses.” 
mind that I’d take a good, long walk. I don’t ‘How I hate such hypocrisy !’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
go about so much as I used to, but sometimes I } Miller, biting off the end of her sewing-cotton 
get sort of low-sperited, you know, and I find $ energetically. ‘Much he cares for his dead 
nothing is so good in that case as a long, brisk : brother’s child, to be sure.” 
walk. So as I was saying, 1 made up my mind} ‘But you see, he’s courting the child for the 
soon after breakfast that I’d go out, so I got on} sake of the mother,” and Mrs. Parker laughed 
my things and off I went. "Twas as purty a day $ disagreeably. ‘Of course they want the little 
as one would want to see; maybe you remember $ dear to love the new papa that is to be. I 
it; let me see—last Tuesday, I think it was—or ; shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they are learning 
was it Wednesday, Clara?” the boy to say papa instead of uncle.” 

“It was Wednesday, aunt Sally,” replied Mrs. “Oh, shocking! His father’s ghost ought to 
Webb. appear to them.” 

“Well, Tuesday or Wednesday, whichever day * ‘I’m sure I wish it could,” said _ Sally. 


? resumed 
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“So I kept them in sight, as I was going to tell : that he may be longer-lived,’ says I. ‘Yes, Mz, 
you, and at last in they went to one of the big-} Gilmer was a proper good man, and it seems 
gest stores, and in I went after them determined } hard he wasn’t spared awhile longer. I suppose 
to see what they were after. The store was} 3 Arthur doesn’t remember him, though to be sure 
purty well filled, and they did not see me where $ ; it isn’t very long since he died. It seems like 
I took my stand, but I could see them plain § $ twas only the other day.’” 
enough, and what do you think it was they were} ‘Oh, that was cute of you, aunt Sally,” said 
looking at?” : Mrs. Parker. ‘‘What did she say to that?” 
‘White satin, I suspect,” said Mrs. Miller. ; “Nothing for a minute or maybe more. | 
‘‘Brussels veils,” ‘blonde lace,” suggested} wish you’d been there to see her; she first 
the others. 3 turned red, and’ then white, and she had as 
‘No, you’re all of you wrong, though Mrs. ; much as she could do to keep from bursting out 
Miller came near being right. *Twasn’t white } crying right there at the counter. I saw that 
satin, but it was the purtiest silk you ever sat plain enough. But after a bit she says, ‘It 
eyes on, a kind of light fawn color, and every } seems a long, dreary time to Arty and me.’” 
bit as shiny and good as satin.” “Yes, I expect it does, but she ought to be 
‘‘That’s for wedding visits,” said Becky Webb. ; ashamed to tell it, if it does seem so long to 
‘‘Well, let it be for what it may,” said Mrs. $ her,” said Mrs. Webb. ‘‘And such a good, kind 
Parker, ‘‘isn’t it the most shameful thing for a ‘ husband as he was, too, and to see her choosing 
woman to be looking after such things, and she $ : finery for her second marriage before he’s hardly 
not out of her year’s mourning for her hus- : cold in the ground.” 
band?” ; ‘‘How any woman can act so!” exclaimed Mrs, 
“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Miller, ‘it’s even Miller. ‘‘But what more, aunt Sally?” 
too soon yet for her to be thinking of second: . ‘‘I didn’t say any more to her. I was satisfied 
mourning. I do say that a widow ought to keep ¢ ‘that she was struck with what I said, for she 
to full black for at least two years, if she has ; only shook her head when Edward Gilmer wanted 
any respect at all for her husband’s memory. :‘ H her to look at something else. So they went 
But how we do interrupt you, aunt Sally, you ; away, he looking at her very anxious as they 
must excuse us indeed.” : : passed out, for he hadn’t heard what I was say- 
‘It doesn’t matter a bit, I’m most through} ing to her, and when he saw her face he must 
now. But where was I? Oh, about the silk. : < have thought she was sick, or fainting, or some- 
Well, they looked and looked, and talked and: : thing of the sort. So he took charge of the silk, 
talked, and at last they agreed it would do, 13 and I guess that was all the purchase they made 
suppose, for the shopman began measuring it $ 3 that day.” 
off. So you may guess how I felt about such} ‘And that was one too many. But that was 
doings then, and thinks I, ‘I’ll give her some- {a capital hit of yours, aunt Sally. I’m so glad 
thing to think of anyhow.’ So I crossed over to} you thought of it. But is it not strange that 
the counter and stood close beside her, and asked : she does not get some lady to go shopping with 
to see some black silk. She turned round, sur- 3 her?” 
prised-like when she heard my voice, and we} ; “Oh, she wants to keep it secret, you may 
shook hands and talked quite friendly, and she ¢ : : depend, ” rejoined Mrs. Webb. ‘‘Besides, how 
stood her boy up on the stool he’d been setting } could she have the face to begin to talk about 
on to shake hands with me. He seemed kind of : it? For my part, I’d give her a piece of my 
bashful, and she laughed a little, and said that mind if she would but hint at such a thing to 
Arty was forgetting me, he saw me so seldom. ; me—oh, here you are, Mrs. Black,” rising to 
Thinks I there’s a chance for me, so says I, meet a lady just entering. ‘‘I had quite given 
‘Like enough he doesn’t know me, but Id re- you up. You see you're the last to get here, for 
member him if I hadn’t seen him for years.’ } all you have only to come from the next house.” 
Then she smiled again and said, ‘You think you} ‘I thought I should not be able to come at 
would?” ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I’d know him at the 3 all,” replied Mrs. Black, after exchanging salu- 
other end of the world, he’s so like his father.’ 3 tations with the other visitors. ‘‘For just as I 
Then she colored a little, and began to smooth ; was ready to come, Betsy Smith ran in to tell 
down his curly hair, and says she very quietly, : me that the two good people over the way had 
‘Yes, Arty is very like his father, I am thankful : : gone out together again, and I do believe she 
the resemblance is so great; if it extend to mind : ; : stayed more than an hour talking about them.” 
and heart as well as to person, I shall have: 3 «We were just talking about them too,” said 
nothing to wish for in his regard.’ ‘Except ; Mrs. Webb.” 
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" And thereupon the inexhaustible subject Was } windows, saw @ carriage standing before the 
renewed with fresh interest. $ widow’s house. Pretty soon they saw a trunk 

Poor Mrs. Gilmer was unfortunate in her { brought out and placed very carefully on the 
“over-the-way” neighbors, Mesdames Webb and } carriage. Then Mrs. Gilmer and little Arthur 
Black. For several weeks her ‘going out” and § appeared and took their seats in the vehicle, 
“eoming in” had kept all eyes and tongues in } Mr. Edward Gilmer followed, and the carriage 
both houses busy. The domestics of both were } drove off. Peeping through the Venitian blinds, 
taken into confidence—to what meannesses will; the Blacks and the Webbs had seen all, but so 
not people descend to gratify a paltry inquisi- {far from having their curiosity satisfied, ‘they 
tiveness?—and between mistress and maids the} were sorely troubled for farther knowledge. 


widow’s house was well watched. 3 That the trunk contained the bridal apparel 
One day, Mrs. Black came running in to Mrs. } was evident to all, since the bride-elect wore 
Webb’s, brimful of excitement, her usual dress of black: but why so much mys- 





«J haven’t a moment’s time to sit down, but I § terious secresy about their proceedings? To be 
want to tell you. While ago I saw Mrs. Gilmer } sure they might well try to keep them secret; 
go out, and I thought I would send Ann over to } she, at any rate, might well be ashamed to have 
borrow something, and see what she could find $ it known that she was already thinking of mar- 
out from Letitia. She was in one of her huffy $ riage; but still, as they were going to get mar- 
moods, and wouldn’t hardly speak to Ann; but, ried, why not be honest and above board? as 
Ann is no dunce, and she found out something.” S aunt Sally said. Farther “observation” was 

“What was it?” questioned all the Webb: evidently needful, and aunt Sally volunteered 
family in a breath. g to watch through the hy as ney ~ 

“Why, maybe you recollect that embroidered } they would come back late, and she wouldn’t 
Swiss robe that Edward Gilmer gave to his sis- ; miss seeing their return for the world. So she 
ter-in-law, not very long before his brother : took her station in an easy-chair by the window. 
died?” ¢ Whether curiosity was powerful enough to pre- 

“T do,” said Becky, eagerly. ‘She never got ; vent her ‘‘sleeping at her post” the family 
a chance to wear it only once, and then I saw $ doubted, when next morning she was obliged to 
her all ready for a party, and it was the loveliest 3 confess that she “heard nothing,” though “she 
dress I ever saw.” ; never slept a wink the whole night through.” 

“Well, that identical dress—I know it must ; What was to be done now? In spite of Letitia’s 
be from Ann’s description—Letitia had just done ; ‘‘huffiness,” it was decided to send Ann again 
ironing, and most beautifully too, Ann says. Soto reconnoitre, on pretence of returning what 
Ann was admiring it, and says she, ‘That looks} she had previously borrowed. She came back 
like getting ready for a weddirg.’ Said Letitia, S with the intelligence that there was no one 
‘Maybe it does, and maybe it doesn’t,’ and that sin the house but Letitia, who was as ‘‘close- 
was all the speech Ann could get from her. She } mouthed as ever.” There was nothing for it 
always was a hateful girl, that Letitia, there’s ; but to continue a vigilant watchfulness, which 
no getting a word out of her. If she was like they did, and were rewarded ere the close of the 
other girls we could have found it all out long} day by seeing the carriage return, but lo! it 
ago. However, the Swiss dress settles the mat- { contained only the lady and her child. 
ter to my mind. What use could she have of $ ‘Where on earth is he?” queried the irritated 
such a dress at this season if she was not going 3 gossips. 
to be married ?” ‘‘There’s the trunk back again, too, and she’s 

“None at all. Oh, we’ll see something before } in her mourning attire yet—the deceitful thing. 
very long,” said Mrs. Webb, and nodding ac-} You may depend the marriage is to be kept 
quiescence, her friend hurried off. secret. Wait till to-morrow; if ’tisn’t in the 

“Things must be coming to a head if the } morning papers, then it’s to be kept secret.” 
Swiss dress is done up ready for wearing,” said It was not in the morning papers, at least as 
aunt Sally. ‘Now we must watch close, or $ far as they could ascertain, although, after con- 
we'll miss it after all.” sulting their own paper, they sent all round the 

The others agreed that she was right, and a 3 neighborhood to borrow other journals of intel- 
regular plan of espionage was adopted, the $ ligence. 
weteliede ‘eeRiovianp ou uke at otnted times. “Now don’t it beat all?” was Mrs. Webb’s ex- 
The day passed, and the next was nearly draw- 3 clamation at last. ‘You see they do mean to 
ing to its close, when Becky, who was then on $keep it secret, but if I live till after dinner I’ll 
duty, gave the signal, and all rushing to the } find it out--that I know.” 
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In pursuance of this determination, the worthy 3 “*T suppose the young lady is an acquaintance 
lady (in company with Becky) sallied forth early $ of yours.” 

in the afternoon, ‘‘called in” at Mrs. Parker’s,: ‘She has been like a younger sister to me 

related all they knew, (which was very little, ) ? from her infancy,” was the reply. ‘Our parents 

and all they surmised, (which was a great deal, ) $ were neighbors and friends. But since my mar- 
and very easily prevailed on Mrs. Parker to bear $ riage I have only seen Celia a few times, as she 
them company in a call upon ‘‘the bride.” $ was at boarding-school till within the last few 
She was in the back parlor, teaching her} months. She is a dear, sweet girl, and I an 
little boy to read. On the appearance of the $ greatly pleased that Edward has won her, I have 
visitors, she rose to meet them in a friendly, 3 no doubt they will be very happy.” 
unembarrassed manner, somewhat to their sur-$ ‘We thought there must be a wedding in pros- 
prise. 3 pect,” said Mrs. Parker, smiling, ‘when we saw 
“We have come to offer our congratulations, 3 you out so often with Mr. Gilmer.” 
Mrs. Gilmer,” said Mrs. Webb, with a meaning; ‘Yes, I had to do all the shopping Celia re- 
smnile. } quired, and that kept me busy for a few days, 
For an instant Mrs. Gilmer looked slightly ; Besides, there were matters connected with the 
perplexed; then with a bright smile she re-}settlement of my husband’s affairs that fre- 
plied, “Oh, you have heard of the wedding! 3 quently demanded my attendance, and I was 
I fe 3} glad to have Edward’s company and advice on 
What she would have added the ladies could $ those occasions.” 
not guess, for she was interrupted by the en- ‘I presume so, indeed. Women are so help- 
trance of Letitia in search of Arthur, and when 3 less in law matters. Of course, you were at the 
she next spoke, it was to make some polite in- } wedding?” 
quiries after Mrs. Parker’s family. $ «I should much rather not have gone, but I 
‘*But what has become of the groom?” asked § knew both parties would have felt hurt had I 

Mrs. Webb, returning to the charge at the first § declined going, especially as it was quite a 

opportunity. 3 family gathering, no one but the relatives being 
**He has gone to New York.” $ invited.” 

“To New York, and without you?” queried “That is the kind of a wedding I like,” said 

the amazed gossips. ¢ Mrs. Parker. ‘‘Some people do make such a 
“Certainly. 1 could not think of taking such 3 parade and show on such occasions. I think it 

a trip even to gratify Edward,” replied Mrs. $is ridiculous. But, I declare, it is high time I 

Gilmer, looking down at her black dress with } was on my way home.” 

an expression that told she had not forgotten$ And rising as she spoke, her movement was 

that ‘‘she had buried her dead.” } gladly imitated by her friends, who were yet in 
‘‘Well, no, you could not be expected to go a state of bewilderment from the complete “up- 

on a wedding trip, all things considered,” said $ setting” of all their fancies and imaginings. 

Becky, ‘but it is a wonder Mr. Gilmer was will-$ “What ninnies we have been making of our- 

ing to go without you.” $ selves!’ was Mrs. Parker’s exclamation, as Mrs. 
‘*He was rather disappointed, I believe, when : Gilmer’s door closed upon them. 

I declined going, but, I fancy, his regret at § ‘IT am so thankful that you stopped me that 

my absence did not long continue,” and again $ time,” said Mrs. Webb, drawing a deep breath. 

that bright smile, which the observant visitors s ‘*T should have blundered out that we all thought 
thought so uncalled for. she was the bride.” 
‘TI suppose we will soon lose you as neigh- “I knew it, and I was resolved she should 
bors?” said Becky. not hear of our folly. I do not wish to lose her 
“Ob, no. I like this house very well, the } friendship.” 

neighbors also, and Edward will continue to} “Nor I. I declare I will never again believe 

board here, at least for a time, his bride being 3 any report until I ascertain that there is some 

too young and inexperienced to take charge of } foundation for it.” 

a house yet.” And Mrs. Webb looked as if she had been im- 
The ladies had fairly started with surprise. { posed upon; quite oblivious of the fact that it 
“Why, we all thought—” began Mrs. Webb; } was she herself who had started the report, and 

but Mrs. Parker, who was a woman of presence worked herself and friends up to a virtuous in- 

of mind, interposed, giving her a significant} dignation against a ‘‘match” that had never 
glance at the same time. } been in contemplation. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! 
Holy as Heaven a mother’s tender love! 

The love of many prayers and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim, declining years.” 

“Poor little Harry!” said the tender mother, 
stooping down and kissing the pale forehead 
crossed with faint lines of blue. Then she 
brushed back the damp masses of hair, and 
gazed long and lovingly on the face of the 
sleeper. His breath came quick and short, 
and his chest heaved with the labor; his arms 
were thrown forward, and the hands fervently 
clasped. 

“Poor little Harry!” repeated the mother, 
still more sadly, and the blinding tears fell 
thick and fast; her boy, her only child, was 
deformed, a wretched hunchback. She went 
back to the time when he was as straight: and 
vigorous as any neighbor’s child—when his 
laugh rang with the merriest—and now he was 
a frail floweret crushed at its opening. It was 
very trying to think—it must always be so— 
that there was nov relief—no blessed Saviour § 
upon earth to lay his hand on the diseased $ 
body, restoring all its former strength and 3 
beauty. But the mother’s faith was strong, and $ 


kneeling by the humble couch, she asked the ; 


Father in soft, trembling tones to watch over 
her flower—bruised though it was—to keep firm 
this little thread of life—to purify and make 
beautiful the inner temple—to make him strong 
in goodness and courage. The child moved un- 
easily on his pillow, murmuring incoherently in 
his slumbers. The mother quietly arose with a 
sweet consciousness her petitions would not go 
unheeded, and arranging the curtains so the 
light might not fall too strongly on the face of 
the sleeper, she seated herself where the pale 
moonbeams stole softly in, and looked out upon 


the night—it was a scene calculated to arouse a 3 


less appreciative nature than hers. ‘And what 
are we,” she murmured, ‘‘that God should note 
our trials?—should sympathize in our sorrows? 
This little island of life—how small a thing to 
Him who holds countless gems of much greater 
magnitude in his hand, if all its happiness be 
wrecked or wasted!” and a long, long sigh fell 
shudderingly on the still air. 

A low, sad note stole upward—a robin’s moan 


—and with it came the words, “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of them 
shall not fall to the grouud without your Father? 
But the very hairs of your head are numbered, 
fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows” Holy, comforting words! 
Again she looked forth, and while the heavens 
shone blue and fair, the earth seemed smiling in 
its borrowed light—an untold joy rustled in the 
bending branches of the tall elm that shadowed 
the lowly dwelling, there were bright tears on 
the opening buds of Harry’s prairie rose, that 
had perseveringly climbed where he could see it 
grow. Every leaf, every bud, every blossom 
was still more closely watched by a heavenly 
eye, crimped and shaped by His hand, watered 
¢ by His dew and rain, painted by His sunlight 
§ with the flush of early dawn. 

$ Harry loved his rose—but God loved Harry 
‘better than many roses. She would nurture, 
s 
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watch over him, even as he cared for this, and 
a higher power would bless her labors. 

Her child was a rational being, within that 
little bosom beat a warm, affectionate heart. 
There were also the same germs of evil that 
weed the hearts of the best—must she from a 
wrong sensitiveness allow these to go unrooted? 
$ Should his mind glow with the golden setting of 
3 intellectual beauty? Oh! she would like to have 
him great, talented, so she could look up to him 
Swith pride, spite of his misfortune—but who 
’ should furnish the means? Her husband was 
Sa little man—not in stature—oh, no! and the 
blushing face of the wife bent low, as she ac- 
} knowledged the unwelcome fact of his littleness 
seven to herself; his mind was all given to the 
$ pursuit of gain—gain. 

Long she sat in deep thought—and then a 
’swect smile chased away the brooding look of 
care. “I will help him,” she said, aloud, ‘‘to 
} earn treasures in heaven, a white robe, a shin- 
3ing crown—he shall not be of the world, lost in 
‘the mad strife of ambition and pleasure. I will 
dedicate my child now in this solemn hour to 
the service of the Most High; his life-sky of 
necessity must ever be clouded—but the Sun of 
righteousness can pierce the darkest cloud and 
warm the coldest heart. Hope shall color all 
$his future brightly,” and bending rey more 
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242 THE DEFORMED. 
over the sleeper, she touched her crimson lips} flaky pies for the hard-working man, ma 
to the pallid brow, and left him to his dreams. 3 wanted them on the table, morning, noon, and 
Mrs. Percy entered her chamber, stealing} night, who guessed not—how should he? with 
about very noiselessly as she disrobed for the 3 his strong hands, how the more delicate palms 
night, fearful of awakening her husband, whose ; of his wife ached with the labor?—how the 
heavy breathing told her he was in deep slumber. } drooping shoulders smarted and tingled with 
As she lay down by his side, the movement ; the much beating, rolling, sweeping, and scrub- 
aroused him—with a long yawn he impatiently } bing, all coming on one? More weary, more dis. 
inquired the time. * couraging than the hardest work, is the thought 
“I do wish, Carrie, you wouldn’t sit up so ’ that our services are unappreciated—that when 
nights, ruining your health and disturbing me. : the weary frame and sinking heart tries to bear 
Here it is eleven o’clock, and I haven’t slept a : up bravely for the beloved one’s sake, he sees it 
wink—and I must be up and off by six in the not, but carelessly turns away without one kind, 
morning.” $ sympathizing word. This it was that saddened 
‘‘But Harry was so restless, Charles, [ could $ : the wife’s face; but as she glanced at the window 
not bear to leave him before.” é and the soft eyes of her child met hers, a new 
“I wish you cared half as much for my com-$ expression stole into them; and going close to 
fort as you do for crooked little Harry’s.” ‘him, laying her hand on the brown curls, she 
“‘If you were unable to care for it yourself, S called him her sweet, prairie rose. The new 
perhaps I might,” was the unpleasant rejoinder 3 title pleased Harry, and turning to the open 
on the wife’s lips—but she wisely choked it down. $ casement, he selected the brightest and most 
Sometimes she would have been more than 3 fully-blown of all his treasures, and with 
annoyed by this seeming indifference, selfish- } beaming face presented it to his mother. She 
ness—but she remembered she had that night } took it and playfully twisted it in her hair. This 
consecrated herself to a new purpose, and if $ ; : Pleased Harry still more, and he said, half ery- 
she were to discipline herself to walk tranquilly ; : ing with the strange fluttering joy in his aenim, 
above the trials and perplexities of life, she} ‘Mamma shall have one every morning.” 





must at once learn the lesson of control, a quiet ; At last the work was all finished, the kitchen 


submission to things she might not remedy. A$ ; $ bright in its every day cleanliness; the sitting- 
few, brief moments stole on, and the deep-breath- $ room swept and dusted; chairs arranged, and 
ing again told of the utter forgetfulness of red ‘fresh cut flowers placed on the mantle; wearily 
companion. In vain she closed her eyes—now ’ Mrs. Percy seated herself on the sofa by her boy. 
Wiehe was back in the days of her girlhood, the; “Harry,” she asked, in a trembling voice, 
pride of a loving household, listening to the 3 “do you love mother?” 
passionate words of—who? surely not the one 3 “‘Very much,” answered the child, laying his 
resting so calmly by her side, unmindful of the } head in her lap. ‘Harry tired—sing.” 
sorrow blighting her days. Now she stood at: “Yes, Harry, and then you will be very still, 
the aitar giving up all, home and dear ones, ‘and let mother read till the short hand,”’ point- 
feeling only in his love could her own happiness } ing to the clock, ‘gets to twelve.” 
be perfected. “Yes,” said the little wondering face raised 
Then together they watched over a tiny infant g inquiringly to hers, hardly understanding how 
daily growing more beautiful, more winning in} she could read on any day but Sunday, it was 
its baby ways, till at last it could proudly walk ‘ : ‘such an unusual thing. Sweetly the mother 
by the father’s side—but, alas! a blight was to fall § chanted the words of Mrs. Hemans, 
upon their beautiful child, bringing long sor- ; “I hear thee speak of the better land.” 
row-days, months of anguish to all. Mr. Percy ; > After answering her child’s many questions, she 
seemingly growing colder and harder all the ; brought the pillows, and Harry, remembering 
while, more immersed in business, less at home— $ his promise, watched the clock and was very 
the wife more prayful, more watchful, and little : quiet—watched it till sleep curtained his eyes. 
Harry sadder and more fretful—and where was : Mrs. Percy sat down, not to a charming volume 
it all to end? The little, small voice again came, : that would banish the present and relieve the 
“Fear not, I am with you always,” and from tired brain. No, with slate and pencil she was 
the gloomy depths of despondency her heart § S employing those few leisure moments in that to 
went up in thanksgiving for the blessed assur- } Sher hard, dry study, mathematics, sadly ne 
ance, ‘I am with you always.” N : glected in her school days, now resumed for 
All the morning had Harry’s darling mother $ Harry’s sake. Courage and strength did she 
been at work, washing the dishes, baking nice, : need in her ignorance and weakness to make 
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herself a competent teacher to that strong, active} Mr. Percy continued to labor for that which 
mind; affection could alone have prompted her } satisfieth not; but his voice was becoming 
to the effort. Early and late was this the one; modulated to a softer key; the influence of his 
grand purpose of her life, and yet no household $ home could but wear an impression on his heart, 
duty went neglected. Her husband’s dinners } though it were harder than rock. 
were as punctual, as nicely cooked as ever; his $ : The voices of wife and child, biending in happy 
linen as scrupulously clean and shining; his } } Song, in the long, mellow twilights, refreshed the 
rooms as free from dust and blemish. A few 3 } wearied father, bringing a feeling of satisfaction 
times he seemed aroused to the fact that she } : that they were his own household jewels. Often 
was becoming thin and pale, and said if she}too stirring his mind with longings and con- 
wished he would hunt up a girl to wait and tend science-gnawings, that troubled him long after 
on Harry—but this she did not wish. He was ’ the hour of usual rest. 
becoming a very good boy, learning of his ten- It was at one of these seasons he suggested to 
der-hearted parent the great lesson of sacrifice; ‘his wife the propriety of sending Harry from 
her cheerful looks and tones were reflected back } home to obtain a classical education, as he had 
from his patient, little face. given evidence of possessing a mind of more 
Sometimes, as a reward for his pooduiien, she } than ordinary ability. This had long been her 
would take him out in the shadow of beautiful ; ardent wish; but she, fearing a repulse, had de- 
trees, far off in the green woods amid emerald } layed naming it; now the suggestion was em- 
mosses, bright colored flowers, a very paradise braced as a good to be immediately acted upon, 
to the little housed-up cripple. These were | and now a loving pride sprang up in her bosom 
bright holidays to both, making them feel it 3 at this new proof of a growing generosity on the 
was a great thing to live, a great thing to be} 3 part of her husband. He felt something of this, 
able to appreciate God’s works—especially did 3} and although the next morning, with the dark- 
Harry’s mother feel this. There was such a3.ness, had fied the weary weight on his heart, 
loving peace resting in her bosom—such a thank- and the old avaricious love of gain predomi- 
fulness for all her earthly blessings—such ex- } nated, he was too proud, too chary of his wife’s 
alted views of the true end of existence. If he, $ ; < good opinion to willingly lose it; he entered cor- 
the dear husband, could only realize the joy of dially into all her plans, and wondered, and was 
such emotions—could know and approve as he; made glad by the new interest, the new happi- 
must—could he only know them once, then her } ; ness he experienced. 
happiness would shine perpetual, nothing could 3 $ So Harry was sent off to find a home among 
come between them, foy he would understand, : strangers, and his mother calmly, cheerfully had 
and understanding, would love her all the more, N arranged all, had said, ‘‘Good-bye,” with tear- 
she was sure of that—she was a better woman ; less eyes, had watched him out of sight—but 
now than when he married her, more worthy of } now that it was over her fortitude forsook her. 
love, more patient, not so ambitious and worldly; 3 The re-action had come, trembling and weak, 
if he could only be led from the gaining of riches she re-entered the now dreary, little sitting- 
to the accumulation of something better, he too g room. The small table by the window, the 
would find his happiness increased—it would be 3 3 study-chair without its accustomed occupant, 
such a blessed thing, and was so much to be de- 3 ‘the bare branches of the prairie rose stripped 
sired for them all. Perhaps God would in time } by autumn’s winds and frosts of its beauty, 
bring him, as she had been brought, lovingly to ; brought to her heart such a feeling of desola- 
a new life, she would hope, and hoping trust. ; tion as she had never before experienced. -But 
3 this state of mind was not lasting, because, like 
CHAPTER II. $an unselfish mother she willed herself to aub- 
Ir is impossible for us to follow Mrs. Percy } : mit cheerfully to his greatest good, though it 
and her deformed boy in their daily life—impos- } ; shadowed her present comfort. Therefore her 
sible to note all the evil that came to sadden } countenance was bright and hopeful, ready to 
and discourage—the good to bless and lighten ; greet her husband with calmness and pleasant 
up their lives. We can only now and then glance } words when he returned at night. He wondered 
at the cases by the way, not forgetting that de- {at this—wondered so much he could not help 
sert paths led to them. Harry and his mother speaking of it, tenderly as if he felt for her; and 
were a help each to the other. Mrs. Percy felt } she, with her head resting on his shoulder as it 
more than repaid for all the exertions made for } had not rested for years, told him how hard the 
her child’s welfare by his filial obedience and ; trial had been throughout, what a struggle with 
love, self; he listening, smoothing her hair now and 
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then, touching his lips to the white brow in the : : or since have I felt the bitterness of my lot, as yore 
old lover-like way, saying too, she was the best § : I did on that long, wearisome ride. My school. HARE 
of women—the best of wives, and ought to have } mates and teachers have been invariably kind 

had some one very different from him for a hus- } : Sand attentive. Truly the Lord has been better = 
band; he had been a brute, or but little better; } than all my fears; I once thought the good tp 
he wished he could be different, more like her. } : things of this world very unequally distributed, gis 
At first poverty, or the fear of that, kad choked! but I am not of that opinion now; riches and a vl 
all his better aspirations, he had been so fearful 3 power may hide sorrow and care; Fame’s laurels FF 
they might suffer for a home, and home com- 80 ambitiously sought for may pierce the brow pe he 

forts, and by laboring so steadily, daily counting ’ when worn with unseen thorns; and a proud, a 
his expenses, studying economy, he had acquired ’ erect form, such as one like me might be led to pos 
the habit of being parsimonious, adding riches ; covet, oft carries within a sad, depressed heart; . th 
and substracting happiness from their home. He $ 3 on the other hand, the poor may be rich in love, re mn 
had given himself no leisure for improvement, 3 the humble and unaspiring happy in possession er ahs 
and so they had both suffered; he began to think of a contented mind, and a poor, deformed youth of Har 
threadbare coats were better than threadbare § ; like myself possessing that which naught could yon Uf 
minds—a poor cottage than an empty heart. 3 purchase. There is a true greatness of the soul ting no 
At first too, he had been wickedly unrecon- ; that can come not to any unasked, unsought, a the cu 
ciled to Harry’s misfortune, he did not know 3 fountain of living waters, free to all, and he that little . 
i what he or his child had done that they should } drinketh shall thirst never more. Mother, when wins af 
be thus afflicted; but Harry was a good boy, his ; life was darkest, when I was ready to faint by “Th 
face was like an angel’s, he would not now ex- ; the wayside, worn-out with its burden, this living night c 
change Harry for the tallest, straightest lad in $ : stream sprang up in my soul, fertilizing all its be, in 
the country. Well may you smile, little wife, : 3 S barren, uncultivated ground; weak, feeble, I hands 
- weeping joyous tears, for you are gathering } have yet something great to live for when I look aise 
golden fruit of your own planting. upon the world, gazing upon so much misery, ac’ w 
Here for the present we must leave them, :such a seeking after the jewel happiness afar pe 
b meanwhile giving a letter from the wanderer, g off, and ever in the wrong direction, when it lies rested 
written long after, when the novelty of school ; sparkling at their very feet. I long to ery aloud, “Mar 
t life and new scenes had worn off. ; to lead my erring brothers back to the fold of out b 


i 3 God’s love, and, mother, with your sanction this she h 
H——, May 2nd, 18—. ; shall be the aim and end of my poor life. 








‘Dearest Motuer—I can hardly realize the} ‘I follow all of your directions, do not keep a 

i length of time that has elapsed since I left you late hours or study hard. I find I can accom- ant 

; for the first time, four yearsago! Vividly comes § plish as much by my temperance in these things There 

before me, not only the outward picture of lone- { as some of my more ambitious companions, who golde 

i, liness upon which my gaze rested that morning, } are wearing their health by a too close applica- the tl 

i but the inward darkness and strife warring in } tion to their books. I am counting the inter- shiny 

my bosom I remember how serenely the golden 3 3 vening days between this and my visit home; otie 

sun rose, dispelling the grey vapors that lay like $ and, mother, I have something strange to sug- aenit 

a cloud upon the whole landscape, the growing } gest, the adoption of a child that I think will of be 

; clearness of every object, as the dense mist 3 require nearly as much of your attention as did here, 
floated upward, and I tried to think just so} your invalid boy formerly, a little, forlorn thing be yc 

would the black shadows creeping about my ;I picked up in the street the other day, left, it Th 

heart flee away. appears, on account of sickness, by a band of face, 

} ‘“‘How I shrank back from contact with the } roving musicians. My room-mate, Ralph W—, enot 
| world, how little and wretched I felt without} would gladly give her a home—but has none to “ey 
‘ your encouraging smile! I feared ridicule, offer—never having known the luxury of one rogal 
* mother, but worse than that, the visible pity} himself; his mother died before he was old goble 
i and curiosity of my companions. I gazed upon 3 enough to realize her worth, and his father since “sg 
the surrounding country, at the bold sweeps? has spent most of his time abroad. May I bring I sh 

4 of willowy trees, at the broad, sparkling river ; the little girl, Marcella, she calls herself, and wher 
shining in the distance, at some late, autumn} ask Ralph to accompany us? I know it would ing ] 

f flowers held in the white, plump hand of one} do him good to make your acquaintance. dow: 
fi. of my traveling companions, a beautiful girl—} ‘‘Hoping you will think favorably of all my M 
into her sunny face, and I murmured, ‘that 13 plans, I remain affectionately yours, laug 


alone was crooked and deformed.’ Never before > Harry Percy.” “) 
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CHAPTER III. : drew their chairs together by the window which 

Harry Percy had finished his collegiate : looked out upon the prairie rose, ‘‘in striving to 
course, and had come home preparatory to com-} comfort yonder little invalid, you were doing 
mencing the ministry. A stranger would ob-$ her the greatest injury imaginable; dilated eyes, 
grve naught but the crvoked outline of the} flushed brow, feverish from excitement—she 
young man’s form; but the memory of that first $ feels too keenly—let her alone.” 
unpleasant impression invariably faded upon a $ In the evening Marcelia felt able to sit up and 
near acquaintance—the broad, white forehead, 3 look over some prints with Harry and Ralph, 
umarked by time, or knitted by passion—the ; Ralph keeping her alive to all that was ludicrous, 
clear, gray eyes—the open countenance, at once 3 while Harry, who sat quietly by, wondered, and 
revealed something of the spirit reigning within > was gratified at the keen enjoyment manifested 
—of the music, purity and beauty dwelling ina by both his brilliant friend and the forlorn 
soul unstained by the vices of the world. There ; child, a few days since a common beggar in the 
was also a fascination in the voice and manners : streets. 
of Harry, when engaged in conversation, that} Marcella was an Italian by birth—but little 
won upon all hearts—he was kind to all, forget- ¢ could she remember unconnected with the roving 
ting not to be courteous to any—refusing never Hy life she had led for years. There were floating 
the cup of cold water to one of the Father’s} fragments passing through her mind of a home 
little ones. Oh! ’tis the heart that loves, that } somewhere, way back, and loving voices; to- 
wins affection—the mind that reigns conqueror.” § night, as Mrs. Percy drew her to her side, and 

“This is good!” exclaimed Harry, on the $ endeavored to draw from her something of her 
night of his arrival home, ‘‘very good!” repeated 3 early history, the vague impressions grew strong 
he, in tones of satisfaction, holding out both i and were almost clear; as she rested her head 
hands before the open grate, for the mere plea- } on this new friend’s bosom, a dreamy, satisfied 
sure of feeling the glowing warmth of a home : feeling stole over her—the rest, long sought, she 
fire, while he glanced rapidly about the room $ had at last found. 
from one familiar object to another, till his gaze; Mr. Percy treated the new-comer with the 
rested on a thin little figure lying on the sofa. ; same interest manifested by his wife. She gave 
“Marcella,” said he, leaving his comfortable $ life and animation to the little family circle. 
seat to re-assure her, in his own kind way, now 3 When the glow of health came to tinge the 
she had come to look upon strange faces, “this § brown cheeks, and the tangled masses of black 
is my home—your home—when you are strong ; hair were daily brushed, plaited and decorated 
and well once more, and find out what a home; with gay ribbons—when the coarse, tattered 
can be, you will learn to prize it even as we do. 3 robe, had been replaced by pretty prints, and 
There’s the big orchard behind the house, with } the dark eyes had learnt to sparkle and beam 
golden stars at your feet, and pink clusters in 3 with new and ever-varying thoughts, the child 
the thick boughs over your head, and a clear, ‘ appeared altogether a different being from the 
shiny spring in the edge of yonder wood, where } trivial-looking creature that had first excited 
smiles the waxen-leaved arbutus, and sweet-  Harry’s sympathy—as for Ralph, he declared he 
scented violets, that will give you such dreams ; had never made the acquaintance of any draw- 
of beauty as your childhood never knew; and} ing-room belle who proved half so bewitching. 
here, this was my study-room, Marcella, it shall ’ It was a great wonder—a great trial to Mar- 
be yours.” : cella, to learn from her adopted mother, that her 

The child looked eagerly into the speaker’s whole time must not be given to bird, bee, and 
face, her own quivering with new and exciting 3 flower—that she must learn to read—to sit stil( 
emotions. $ in the house and pore over unintelligible words 

“Why, Ralph, what have you there?”.inter-} No, she ‘could not,” and with an impatient 
togated Harry, as his friend entered with a tiny 3 stamp of her little foot, she declared she ‘‘ would 
goblet in his hand. not!” 

“Something to preserve Marcella’s tears in; “But Harry wishes it,” urged Mrs. Percy. 
I shall need some precious memorial of her S «Will you not do so to please Harry?” 
When far away. Look here, little one, art bey) It was enough—no further argument was 
ing I should treasure those bright pearls raining ‘ needed. 


down your cheeks?” $ Was it strange, that the child, rescued from 
Marcella’s countenance brightened, and she } death, or a life worse than death, came to make 
laughed heartily at the strange idea. ; an earthly idol of her preserver and teacher— 


“Harry,” said Ralph, in a low voice, as they ‘ strange that her quick intellect learnt to read 
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es, 

and appreciate the abstruse beauties of that § to be his portion—patiently would he learn th: 
master mind—strange that his words, his wishes, task allotted him—he had loved—how much 
were treasured up, remembered, and acted upon, 3 beauty, how much joy, the sentiment had 
as were no others? : brought him! Did he wish because the flower 
Years passed, and it was a dark day at the; beyond his reach, blossomed not for him alone— 


cottage when Harry left his childhood’s home to ; that no other could see, admire and transplan; 


proclaim the glad news of a Saviour’s love to a } it to a more congenial soil? 
flock afar off. ¢ None would have thought, looking into Harry's 

In a thriving town in one of the western ; calm, pleasant face, of the inward struggle war. 
States, he accepted the charge of pastor over a} ring with his peace—all noticed the glory tha 
flourishing society for an indefinite period. ; radiated it, when the full sacrifice of his own 
Close beside the church of S—— stands the selfish desires had been made of another, of two 
Parsonage, a low, grey building, half concealed ; others; for when had Marcella’s smiles been the 
from the street by the over-shadowing trees, the } brightest? when had her laugh rang merriest? 
numberless vines and flowering shrubs that en- { was it not when Ralph W—— was her com- 
compass it. Two windows in front are thrown: panion? He remembered, too, the care and 
open to admit the fresh morning breeze into a} devotion, the constant thoughtfulness, mani- 
bright little study, whose only occupant at the ; fested for his comfort; but this arose from pity, 
present time is Henry Percy. a sisterly affection, sympathy. 

Years have but added attractions to an inter-} Not at all surprised was he, to receive, not 
resting countenance; but as he turns from his 3 many months later, an invitation to attend his 
book and leans from the window, dreamily gaz- § ; friend’s wedding, which was to take place imme- 
ing on the beautiful landscape before him, you; N S diately on Mr. W——’s return from Europe, who 
notice an air of sadness—newly acquired, it may 3 ; was daily expected. But Harry was unable to 
be—rests on his features. It is evident his mind leave, nor did he regret that his numerous en- 
is afar off, lost in some painful reverie. He gagements prevented him. But when summons 
leaves the window abruptly, takes from the side $ came for him to visit the bedside of a dying 
table an open letter, and slowly he reads: $ parent, no consideration would have prevented 

‘Ralph is home, my dear boy. Heisanoble:him answering the call—sympathy for his 
man, worthy of your friendship; he has im-} mother, that best friend—thoughts of the con- 
proved much since he left us eighteen months $ stant care and wearisome watchings weighing 
since; Marcella’s spirits seem to have revived } her down—of the poor, dear father hastening to 
since his visit; she was so lonely after you went $ that dark valley, drove from his mind all the 
away; not a pleasant day passes but some excur- 3 lingering pain that tarried, when he thought of 
sion is enjoyed, and another planned for the: one whose sunny face would not be there to 
next. Iam glad to see them happy, but Harry, } greet him. 
this mere physical enjoyment is not your por-$ It was a beautiful eve in mid-October, when, 
tion, but thank God, you have that left which is } wearied and travel-stained, he alighted at the 
richer and more enduring. I must not murmur 3 little garden gate of his home. 
if the innocent pleasures of youth are debarred The windows were closed, all but one in the 
my child, for it was God’s will.” room occupied by his father—the slow movement 

Harry’s lips for a moment rested upon the 3 of the drooping curtain, as it swayed back and 
paper, and he murmured, sadly, purified by $ forth, catching up the faint breath that stirred 
affliction, “It is well—he will win her—and [I$ its foleds—the pale, clear moonlight lighting up 
—I must learn to grope my way alone. It is } and throwing in shadow—roof, tree and shrub— 
strange that I cannot find in my heart to wish ; all seemed to whisper to his heart one sad tale, 
them joy—strange that the bitterness of my lot; desolation. The stillness was oppressive; he 
has all returned when I thought it had fled} vainly summoned courage to meet the loved 
forever.” ones; & white hand gently pushes back the cur- 

Harry Perey now learned, that he too, with 3 tain—a familiar face glances out—quick steps 
the rest of the world, was but a poor dreamer; ; pass through the hall—a light form glides down 
his imagination had built fancy castles, and in-} the garden walk, and stands by the crooked 
habited them. He saw it all, and more assidu- ; figure. 
ously than ever before did he apply himself to: ‘Oh, Harry, how glad we are you have 
the earnest life before him, asking the Father to} come!” And the lips tremble, and the eyes fill 
keep him in all his ways, learning anew the} with tears. ‘‘He is now sleeping very sweetly, 
lesson of trust. Trial and toil was not always * mother watching beside him.” Passing her arm 
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through Harry’s, the two silently enter the house 
together. 
the lounge while she goes for refreshments. 
She saw the suffering painted on his face. 
“Can’t I do anything more for you, Harry?” 


sofa, trying to smile as she laid her hand on the 
feverish brow. The touch was pleasant; he closed 
his eyes, slowly, opened them, apparently not 
heeding her question, saying cheerfully, 

“You have grown very beautiful, Marcella— 
very beautiful; you will allow a brother to say 
it, I have heard that great happiness has the 
power of painting the plainest face with beauty. 
What then must be its effect when nature was 
lavish before ? 
not yet mentioned your husband!” 

“My husband!” repeated Marcella; ‘‘of what 
are you thinking?” 

It was now Harry’s turn to start. 

“Yes, Marcella, are you not married?” 

“Harry, Ralph has been married but a month; 
he became acquainted with his wife in Italy. 
She came to America but a few weeks since, in 
company with some of her friends, and Ralph’s 
father, Mr. W——-. She is a dear little creature, 
and Ralph insists, the resemblance is so great 
between us, we might pass for sisters.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Percy came in, 
surprised and much gratified, to find her son. 

Marcella glided out, but immediately returned 


from the sick room, saying that Mr. Percy was } his gain. 


3 first, that he might be there to welcome the 


Marcella insists upon his resting on S loved who would soon follow; for time there 


would not lengthen as here, months and years 
would sink into their true significance. There, 
too, he should realize the worth of discipline. 


@ «id she, timidly, leaning over the arm of the 3 ‘Who would not,” said he, taking Harry’s hand, 


‘battle bravely the greatest sorrow, knowing 
this to be the end? God bless you, my wife.” 
Harry persuaded Mrs. Percy and Marcella to 
visit him in his western home. He rightly con- 
jectured that that change would prove bene- 
ficial to his mother. Months passed, Marcella, 
pale and spiritless, sang no song, but stole 
softly about her accustomed duties. Harry, 
too, seemed unusually taciturn. Keenly sensi- 


But where is Ralph? You have ; tive, he tried not to break up the icy reserve 


that crept in between them, he feared she would 
consider him presuming should he dare whisper 
to her the dream of past days. 

These mothers—how eagerly they watch over 
the happiness of their loved ones, striving ever 
to ward off the trials and discomfitures of life, 
how they tenderly touch one chord, and when 
the wrong vibration trembles forth, patiently 
await the music of another! how opportune 
| comes the good advice—the tender council! No, 





Mrs. Percy was not a meddlesome woman, but a 
$true mother. She knew that the raven of gloom 
rested upon her household. ’Twas not the 

shadow that death left—much as they missed 
; and mourned the absent, they felt their loss was 
But the cloud had a present cause, 


awake, and had recognized Harry’s voice— } it was a word here, a remark there, uttered in 


would he go to him now? 


} wisdom by Mrs. Percy that scattered it—teach- 


The meeting was very affecting, father and 3 ing her children to be true to their own hearts. 


son felt it was the last to take place on earth, } Marcella loved the cripple even as she was 
both knew there was a more joyous one in store 3 loved, proudly could she wear his name, look- 
for them. Mr. Peroy seemed to realize that $ing into his good, noble face could feel honored 
death was very near. He took a cheerful fare- * by his preference. She took it, and none who 
Well of each, leaving, he said, gladly, the road knew Harry Percy, the young minister of S——, 
that had become so beautiful, as he drew near } none who listened, spirit-rapt, to the eloquent 
the close of his pilgrimage, knowing that its } and truthful speaker, none who saw the goodly 
termination led to a glorious inheritance be- ; works and blessed deeds that followed his labors, 
yond; feeling that it was better for him to go $ wondered at the beautiful girl’s choice. 





THE STORM. 
BY PHILA EARLE. 


Where briny tears were shed, 
She sobbed and moaned in agony 
For wrecked ones, lost and dead. 


And when the daylight silver white 
Came up the waters o’er, 

They found her lying white and siill 
Upon the lonely shore, 

Asleep so sound that no wild storm 
Would wake her any more. 


"Twas a wild, dark night, a dreary night, 
And along the island shore 

The dark, wild waves, the heavy waves, 
Broke with a dismal roar, 

And the clouds were very black that hung 
The weary earth-land o’er. 


Forth went a woman, haggard, pale, 
Amid the darkness dread, 
And kneeling on the wave-lashed shore, 
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BY MARY 


L. MEANY. 





‘‘Wuat a splendid girl! 


be said of beauty of form and feature.” 


Tfaith she has no} Oh, Ralph! Ralph! what has become of your 
equal for beauty of expression, whatever may 3 wits? 


Pinck up courage, man; pop the ques. 


The 3 ; tion, and if you do not find me a true prophet, 


young man was gazing admiringly on a lovely 3 punish me by never believing me again.” 


girl who was among the dancers, her bright, 


; Ralph Morris thought over what his friend 


sylph-like form seeming to float rather than: had said, and the result of the reflections was, 
move in the mazes of the dance. After a few : that on the following morning he repaired to the 
moments’ silence, he turned again to his com-: : house of his ladye-love, resolved to learn his fate 
panion, who had made no response to his pre-: i without farther delay. When shown into the 
vious remark, and with a manner of blended} parlor, he found to his extreme annoyance that 
gravity and playfulness said, ‘‘Take my advice, : several lady friends were present, who mani- 
old fellow—you know I am famous for giving: fested no intention of soon taking leave. Ralph, 
valuable counsel—and secure this peerless crea- } however, had made up his mind, and determining 


ture while yet you may. If you dally much 
longer you deserve to lose your chance of win- 
ning her.” 


‘*Much chance have I among the flattering ; 
crowd that always surrounds her,” was the: 


moody answer. 


“Oh, well, you can’t expect every one to draw ; 


back whenever you choose to approach her,” 
said the other, laughing. ‘‘You should be all 
the more pleased that you can win the admired ; 
of all admirers in despite of them all. Why } 
don’t you propose, and end your doubts and 
fears?” 

“I can perceive nothing in her manner to me 
to warrant my doing that. Once I did fancy 
that my love was returned, but I was only de- 
luding myself then. I don’t believe she has any 
more care for me than for any one of a dozen 
others who are courting her favor.” 

‘Miss Lincoln is not one to meet. your ad- 
vances half way, if I am any judge,” replied 
the friend, more seriously than he had before 
spoken. ‘TI believe that she does care more for 
you than for the others, principally because 
she is more reserved with you than with them. 
There is a sort of conscious embarrassment in 
your presence that would lift me to the pinnacle 
of blissful hope were Iin your place. Rely on 
it, you are trifling with her happiness as well as 
your own.” 

‘‘See how she smiles on that Ralston,” said 
the lover, evidently paying no heed to what his 
friend was saying. ‘He is ever at her side, and 
her pleasure in his society is very evident.” 

‘Yes, too evident to be a symptom of love. 


You * Fo fancying him in your way, surely? g 


to outstay them, let them stay as long as they 
would, he entered into a trifling conversation 
: with the ladies. 

He soon learned that two of the visitors were 
in despair, because Miss Lincoln was to leave 
‘ town the next day. Her sister in Baltimore was 
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; going to have a grand party, it was indispen- 
: sable that Gertrude should be there; but on the 
other hand, Cad Stevens’ party next week would 
be a failure without her. Cad intended to have 
tableaux, and Gertrude was just the one for that: 
they would be obliged to give up three or four 
that they particularly desired to represent, if 
she could not be there to take the principal cha- 
racter. And further to Cad’s disappointment, 
Mr. Ralston had begged her to excuse his ab- 
sence, as he would not be in town on the ap- 
g pointed evening. Cad was quite vexed with 
them both, for it was her birth-day party, and 
: she wanted to have everything in the finest style. 
Ralph forgot to sympathize with the ladies at 
this point, for on the mention of Mr Ralston he 
had instinctively glanced at Gertrude, and she 
; meeting his eye colored visibly. Ralph’s jealous 
; fears returned, and he paid little heed to the talk 
now going on; he was deliberating whether it 
would not be better for him to defer the object 
of his visit to another time—till he could satisfy 
$ himself by close observation whether Ralston 
; was indeed a rival, and still more important, 
whether he was likely to prove a successful one. 
Before he had come to any conclusion, the other 
visitors prepared to depart. As they were step- 
3 ping into the hall, they met a servant bringing 
>a large basket which she had just received at the 
door. 
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«Qh, there is your dress from Madame B. , departure. In society she was gay and charming 
Gertrude,” said one, eagerly. ‘I know her : as ever, and many sought to win her love, but 
pasket. Let me just take one little peep.” 2 sought in vain. 

Gertrude objected, but the young lady had an; _ It was nearly three years from the day of his 
insatiable curiosity, and moreover prided herself } mysterious disappearance, ere Ralph Morris trod 
oa “pretty, child-like willfulness,” which was 3 again the streets of his native city. He had not 
increased by opposition. Aware of this, Ger- { proceeded far, when, to his extreme annoyance, 
trude yielded the point, though she was evidently } he encountered his former confident and adviser, 
annoyed by her friend’s unceremonious proce- ; Coleman. The latter, overjoyed at his friend’s 
dure, and Ralph quite sympathized with her. } return, plied him with eager inquiries, to which 
But how were his feelings changed, when he : he received vague and brief replies. Ere long 
= 0 saree aaa if it is ee mt easeeareiige —" very theme that Ralph 
bridal dress! and the veil, orange wreath, and $ most wished to avoid. 
all. Just look!” and the laughing girl held up; ‘Ah, Ralph, you stubborn fellow! why did 
to view a wreath of orange blossoms intermixed $ you not act upon that sage advice I gave you at 
with lily of the valley. ‘‘Isn’t that exquisite? $ our very last meeting? Don’t you remember it? 
Ah, Gertrude, your secret is out.” § Confess now that in all your wanderings you 

It was indeed exquisite, that dainty French } have not met one to equal the bewitching Ger- 
imitation of nature, but in Ralph’s eyes what} trude. I saw her the other day, and, by George, 
a hideous thing it was, and what a finished ; I thought her handsomer than ever.” 
coquette its beautiful owner! All was plain} ‘Does she still reside in the city?” Ralph 
enough now, and while the ladies were yet ban- 3 put the question carelessly; his friend did not 
tering her on their discovery of her secret, Ralph § hear him, and he was obliged to repeat it. 
took leave, rejoicing that he had escaped the} ‘I merely asked if Mrs. Ralston still resides 
humiliation of ‘‘a refusal.” : in this city.” 

The other visitors did not tarry much longer, : ‘*Mrs. Ralston did you say?” Coleman looked 
being in haste to spread the news. Gertrude} : slightly puzzled. ‘Oh, you mean the wife of 
tried to convince them that they were altogether ; Sour old friend Ralston. True, he married soon 
in error, but her protestations were heard with 3 ; after your disappearance, but I do not know his 
laughing incredulity. After they had left, she: : < wife even by sight.” 

sent the basket with its elegant contents back to 3 : «Although you were just speaking of her.” 

the dressmaker; and in a short time it againap-$ “Who? I? My dear fellow, you must be 
peared, accompanied by the regrets of Madame ¢ ¢ dreaming. Ralston married a lady in the South, 
B—., for the mistake that had been made. ; and has not come northward since, to my know- 
Very beautiful was the evening dress that Ger- $ Sledge. I never saw his wife. It beget Lin- 
trude now drew forth from the unlucky basket, : coln I was speaking of—your 0 ame, you 
but she surveyed it with small appearance of $ recollect?” 

interest or admiration. The reproachful look: ‘Weil!’ Ralph paused in his walk, and 
which she had received from Ralph, as he made 3 awaited farther intelligence with breathless in- 
his parting bow, still haunted her. Though he $ terest. 

had never in words declared his passion, yet she 3 “Well!” repeated his companion, jocosely ; 
had long felt that he loved her; and felt, too, $ but looking at his excited friend he dropped his 
that his love was not unreturned. Vexed by the : bantering tone, and said in surprise, ‘‘you did 
unlucky incident of the morning, and the im- : not imagine that Gertrude Lincoln married Ral- 
pression it had evidently left on Ralph’s mind, } ston, did you?” 

she prepared for her trip to Baltimore with less $ ‘Whom then did she marry?” 

pleasure than she had anticipated; though she $ ; “Why, nobody,” replied his friend, laughing 
reassured herself by reflecting that on her re- } heartily at his air of bewilderment. ‘Our peer- 
turn he would discover the mistake into which ; less belle is still free. I begin to think you will 
he had been led, and all would come right. be the lucky man, though, to be candid, you 

But on her return, she learned that Ralph had } don’t deserve such good fortune.” 
left the city, suddenly, and without apprising} ‘I don’t, indeed,” said Ralph, coloring a little. 
any one of his intention. ‘Doubtless he part “T believe I have acted like a simpleton, if 
return soon,” said his friends; but weeks and } nothing worse.” 
months went by, and he came not. Gertrude } And thereupon the particulars of his last visit 
mourned in secret over the unfortunate mistake, } to Gertrude were poured into his friend’s ears. 
which she had no doubt was the cause of his * ‘Now that you know all, do you think—I want 

Von, XXXIV.—14 
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your candid opinion, Coleman,” Ralph spoke ; Gertrude has loved me all along; she never 

beseechingly, ‘do you think there is the shadow } thought of Ralston, nor he of her, she told me; 

of a chance that I can win her?” that is in the way I suspected. And I hay 
‘*As to the shadow I can’t say,” was the pro- : been so miserable, Coleman, but I deserved to 

vokingly deliberate answer, ‘‘but a real, sub-$be wretched; ’twas far worse that I rendered 

stantial chance I do think you have, provided $ her unhappy.” 

you do not lose it by farther delays and suspi- “Yes, you merited a long probation for that, 

cions. What, irresolute still?’ I think; she forgave you too readily, like g 
“I fear she despises me,” said Ralph. ‘1 gentle, loving girl as she is.” 

should in a like case.” ‘Like an angel, as she is, rather say,” ex- 
‘And so should I,” was the consoling rejoin- } claimed Ralph. 

der, ‘‘but woman’s judgment leans to mercy; ‘No, that flight of fancy is only for lovers,” 

always, you know; so come to me to-night and 3 said Coleman, dryly. ‘I was going to add, that 

tell me how your wooing speeds. I warrant} she entrusts her happiness to you too rashly, | 

you'll claim my congratulations.” also imagine, after you have shown yourself a 
Coleman’s surmises, of course, were correct. } given to indulging the most groundless suspi- 

Ere the close of the evening, his friend bounded 3 cions.” 

into his room in high spirits. ‘Ah! I have suffered enough from that dispo- 
‘Just like all accepted lovers—ridiculously $ sition to be cured of it forever,” said Ralph, 

happy,” said Coleman, shaking him warmly by $ earnestly, ‘‘our married life shall never be ren- 

the hand. ‘You won’t slight my counsel the : dered unhappy from that cause.” 

next time, old fellow; three years of happiness; And time proved that Ralph spoke truly: he 

lost just through your own folly; think of that.” 3 was done with jealous suspicions forever. 
‘Too true,” said Ralph, regretfully. ‘*And 
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Yz rocks and hills, along whose base 
My childish feet how oft have strayed; 
Ye foaming rills and pastures waste— 
Ye meadow walks; ye haunts and shade: 
Ye purple heath, where erst the bloom 
Of childhood’s cheeks gave warmth and light; 
Ye wildwood glens, so filled with gloom, 
Ye shiver in the winds of night. 


Ye household ones, grown dearer now 
When thought of parting draweth nigh, 

And Time, with measured step and slow, 
Is stealing on with calloused eye. 


I leave ye all with dimming sight, 
With raining tears you may not see, 

With heart so full ’tis far from light, 
And clings alone to none but thee. 

I leave ye all; ye rocks and hills— 
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Ye homestead, grown so mossed and grey 
With ruins by thirty Summers sent; Ye groves that hear the weod-bird’s call— 
Ye woodbines clamb’ring by the way Ye meadow walks; ye foaming rills— 
With tree and rose together blent; . Ye homestead, household, woodbine—all. 
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THY HAND WITHIN MY OWN HAS LAIN. 





BY D. A. BIBB. 





Tay hand within my own has lain, 
Thine eyes have looked back love to mine, 
While words as links have formed a chain 
Which doth around us two entwine; 
Then henceforth whatsoo’er befall, i But do not say, “I will do this,” 
Whatever space may intervene, ; And dream that it is easy done, 
Let us not break this viewless thrall, ] 


Such almost superhuman bliss 
CPS <6 LEG 08 SE Hine hem. Cannot without its price be won. 


For we must tutor mind and heart,* 
Must learn to think and to confide, 
E’er we can stand aloft, apart, 
By Love and Faith thus deified. 


So shall our spirits soar above 

The power of man, or fate, or time, 
And we in our exalted love 

Prove more than mortals, blest sublime. 


ween rs: 


But should a time of trial come 

To cloud our sky, now bright and blue, 
Still let us keep in light or gloom 

Our hearts confiding, calm and true. 
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BY FRANK LEE BBNEDICT. 





{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 186. 


CHAPTER XVII. ; clergyman a tale well calculated to rouse his 

Ar this moment a door at the farther end of } puritan blood. It called upon him as a father 
the passage opened and Catharine appeared, Sof the church to denounce and drive forth the 
roused by the unusual sound of voices. In spite ; guilty pair who had taken refuge in his village, 
of their indignation, there was something about ; after deserting a dying wife and bringing lasting 
her which moved the clergyman and his fol- : disgrace upon all connected with their name. 
lowers as she walked toward them, her face pale : When Catharine had finished the letter, she 
from confinement and watching, and that inde- § returned it to the minister, saying only, - 
scribable air of grace and dignity, which made} «And you believed this thing?” 
her as a queen among a score of common beau- § She looked full in his face with her clear, 
ties. $ truthful eyes, whence a great sorrow broke, and 

“What is the matter, Janet?” she said, ‘did $ their language went to the old man’s soul as no 
these gentleman wish anything?” ; protestations in words could have done. 

“It’s the parson,” whispered Janet, ‘‘and $ ‘“‘Madam,”’ he said, in a changed voice, ‘‘you 
yell never see a March hare that’s naples a8 $ are strangers here, your mode of life has ap- 
for them that’s with him they’re only worse.” : peared singular from the first—we didn’t know 

“I am the clergyman,” said Mr. Gray, with : what to think.” 
all his former severity, ‘‘and I come to you,} ‘We did not come here to argue,” broke in 
with these friends, upon a painful errand, but § the selectman, seeing that the minister was about 
one from which we do not shrink.” $to soften, ‘‘your arts are all wasted on us; we 

“Excuse me, sir,” Catharine said, courteously, : come in the name of the law to warn you out of 

S 
| 


va 


“I think there is some mistake.” this place as a criminal.” 

“None, madam, none, do not attempt to de- ‘*Peace, brother,” whispered the pastor, ‘you 
ceive me—but this letter will say all.” are too violent.” 

He thrust into her hand the letter which hehad{ Catharine looked at the speaker in silence, but 
that morning received. Catharine recognized the $ he shrunk from the truth in her eyes and the 
writing, shuddering slightly, but very calm. 3 grandeur of her face. After a moment she 

“Will you walk this way?” she said, moving } glanced suddenly toward the clergyman, 
toward a parlor at the front, ‘“‘there is a sick } “Sir,” she said, “shave you a daughter?” 
man near here, and I would not have him dis- 3 The old man turned away his face, pointing 
turbed.” 3 to the weed upon his hat; scarcely three months 

The minister and his companions followed her, } had passed since he buried the darling of his 
impressed by the simple majesty of her words hearth, the fairest girl that the whole village 
and manner. Janet Brown looked after them $ could boast. The deacons themselves were soft- 
with her scarce spent wrath still shining in her } ened by the sight of their pastor’s emotion, and 
eyes, picked up her broom, and with some Scotch ; Catharine saw that they were almost ready to 
gjaculation retreated to her own dominions. : relinquish their hard purpose. 

Catharine stood and read the letter, while: ‘By that daughter’s memory,” she said, “I 
those frowning men gathered about her, silenced § ‘ask you to deal kindly with one greatly injured, 
by the calm dignity of her demeanor. Its con-} but innocent as she. Tell me now what you re- 
tents caused her no surprise, and as for the pain, : quire?” 
it was so slight in comparison with that which $ 3 «We should not have spoken to a woman,” 
had lain at her heart for years, that she scarcely { said the deacon, more kindly, ‘where is the 
heeded it. As she had supposed, it was another $ 3 young man? 7 
stab of her implacable enemy. Mr. Jeffrys had $ : «Did I not say that he was ill?—+tell me your 


traced their movements, and written to the S errand.” sks 
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They looked at one another, and she looked 
calmly at them, but no one seemed inclined to 
break the silence. 

‘‘You wish us to quit your village,” she said, 
**is that it?” 

“Tt would be better,” returned the pastor, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘better for all, if you would do 
80.” 

She made no answer, but moved toward the 
door at the end of the apartment, and motioned 
them to follow. They obeyed her gesture, and 
looked into the shadowy room beyond. The 
curtains were flung down over the casements, 
and on a low couch in the gloom lay the wasted 
form of a sleeping man. His face looked mourn- 
fully youthful in that heavy slumber, the fea- 
tures so thin and sunken in the uncertain light 
that the gazers started back, almost believing 
themselves in the presence of death. 

Catharine closed the door, and turned again 
toward her visitors. 

“Will you drive that man forth from his last 
shelter?” she said. ‘The Saviour whom you 
worship was less hard upon sinners than you! 
Even though he were the moral leper you deem 
him, could you not allow him to die in peace?— 
he asks only that—not even a grave after.” 

Without a word those men passed slowly out 
of the chamber with downcast eyes, where the 
tears would come in spite of their firmness. 
When they reached the outer door, the old 
minister turned to Catharine, 

‘Forgive us,” he said, ‘for verily we knew 
not what we did!” 

“Oh! sir,” she said, not bitterly, but with a 
quiet mournfulness, ‘‘oh! sir, so many unasked 
pardons have gone from my soul that I could 
not hesitate here! You are old men, but your } 
span of life is not so near run as his whom they 
are hunting to his grave. Surely here we might 
be left in peace—there is no sin on his soul or $ 
mijne, and ye we are without proof against their $ 
accusations.” 

‘* Any help,” enna, the hard old deacon, 
‘‘watchers, anything that our womenfolks can 
do!” 

“Thanks,” she replied, ‘if I need them I 
shall not forget your goodness; farewell.” 

They bowed with solemn aspect, and Catha- 


§ haunting memories of her past came back, the 
S first crash of the thunder tempest which had 
3 darkened her sky, the after desolation, all re. 
turned, and in her heart she thanked God that 
the end seemed so near. Upon the table by her 
lay two books which she took up, looking at them 
with a sorrowful bitterness—it was her own last 
work and a volume of Walter’s poems. They 
had won fame those two—what an added woe it 
seemed at such a season! 

$ She wondered if the clouds which one 
; her would ever clear up; years had passed since 
$ she ceased to struggle, believing that all attempts 
to penetrate that dreadful mystery would be in 
vain. The sight of Walter’s sleeping face had 
brought the countenance of her dead husband 
so vividly before her—must she go into eternity 
without the power of solving that secret! She 
checked the thought, almost smiling at her own 
folly—there all would be made clear—she could 
leave it still to time and God. 

She went into her own apartment, opened a 
casket where those letters had lain for years, 
and taking them out returned to the parlor. 
How often she had studied that handwriting, 
and sought a clue to the fatal packet! She was 
folding them up to restore them to their place, 
when again a sound from without aroused her. 
She went to the door and saw in the hall a young 
man, travel-stained and weary, who seemed to 
have unceremoniously entered at the open door. 
He walked toward her, saying quickly, 

«You are Catharine Lincoln, I suppose, I wish 
to see Walter Seaford.” 

‘*He is very ill and sees no one.’ 

*T tell you what it is, madam,” exclaimed the 
determined-looking youth, ‘“‘I have made this 
: journey for an express purpose, and I am not 
S to be defeated in my undertaking. That man 
3has destroyed the peace of the dearest girl that 
Sever breathed, and by heaven he shall answer 
$ for it.” 

“This is more of William Jeffrys’ work,” said 
} Catharine, calmly; ‘‘you will scarcely wreak 
’ your vengeance upon a man so near death, I 
$ think.” 
: “‘Jeffrys, yes, I believe that he is a black- 
; hearted scoundrel! Look here, madam, I have 
$no idea that you are half as bad as they have 








rine stood watching them disappear down the $ $ said, for it don’t seem to me that May’s sister 
walk. Painful as that scene had been, it left § $ could be—will you sit down and talk honestly 
almost a feeling of pleasure—they were not} with me, and both try to get at the bottom of 


wholly outcasts! For once that man’s schemes 


had failed, or turned to the advantage of those 3 


whom he sought to ruin. She re-entered the ; 
little parlor and sat down, waiting until Walter : 
should wake and require her presence. The? 


this thing?” 
“*May I ask your name?” 
3 “I am Robert Morris, a grand-son of old 
N : Judge Morris—you used to know him.” 
“Yes, yes; I have seen you too when you 
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were a child; it seems very strange to meet you 3 life, speaking more freely than she had ever 
here now. Yes, I will talk honestly with you! $ done to any human being. Even under happier 
Tell me first of May—my sister, my poor sister!” $ auspices hers would not have been a confiding 
Robert’s face lost its determined look, his eyes : nature, and in her life of trial she had learned 
grew misty and his voice tremulous with feeling $to shut in upon her heart the pain that ached 
as he answered, $and moaned for expression. After her attain- 
“Poor May indeed! She is better now; I : ment to that celebrity so unexpected, she had 
thought she would die once—if she had,” and 3 been received in the proudest circles abroad, 
the fire flashed into his eyes again, and his voice $ but even there she had found no one in whom 
grew hard, ‘‘by heaven, I would have killed § she could trust, and old Janet Brown had been 
Walter Seaford and torn Jeffrys’ heart out of his} dearer to her than all the world beside. When 
body.” ¢ she met Seaford for the first time, she almost 
“Has she spoken of me—of Catharine?” $ forgot her past, shut it out from remembrance 
“Qnly once—she could not bear it.” Sin order to enjoy the full bliss of that short 
“Did she curse me ?—did she think ill of me?” 3 season of sunlight. The end came before they 
“Oh, madam, what could she think! But she; had learned to go back to the confidence of by- 
never cursed you, she wept and prayed for you!” $ gone years—the present had fully engrossed 
“And you too believe me a bad, false woman?” $ them, and since that time she had lived utterly 
“I did before I looked in your eyes—I don’t $ alone, until summoned to watch over Seaford in 
know what I believe now. At least you will own $ his illness. 
it has all been a mysterious thing.” g But there she sat and told Robert Morris every- 
“Do you mean that charge ?—those letters?” § thing—her departure for Europe—her search for 
“No, about Seaford—I don’t know much about ; that darling sister—her poverty and privations 
the first affair—but Jeffrys says you had been ; cheerfully endured, with the thought that she 
living with Walter for a year past.” ’ should one day find that cherished idol. Then 
“Robert Morris, I have not seen him for a’ came the tidings of May’s death—another arti- 
year until I met him in New York! I knew% fice of the arch fiend who had so pursued her— 


him first in Paris—we were both free—it was their toil for labor’s sake—the new found fame 


my right! In the midst of the only month of $ which fell so coldly upon the crushed and broken 

happiness came that Jeffrys, he dragged Walter 3 heart! All, she told him all, sitting there tear- 

away, maddened him with his horrible false-} less and calm, while he, unused to suffering and 

hoods, brought him to America——” 3 endurance, felt the hot tears falling fast as he 
“And then he married May—after he was be- ; listened. 

trothed to you—then he is a villain, after all!” ‘And you are still alive,” he exclaimed, ‘still 
“No, no, we were parted forever, Jeffrys told $ alive! Oh, Catharine, and I—you do not know 

him that I had been his—his—oh, I cannot speak 3 how much I suffer! It seems little in coniparison 

it! Walter was ill, crazed, he married May to’ with your wrongs, but I am so young, I loved 

preserve his father from ruin! He went back } May so fondly, and to have all happiness torn 

to Europe, found me, and for the first time knew : from me—I cannot bear it!” 

that he had married my sister—my sister whom ; ° He clenched his hands in sudden passion and 

I believed to be dead.” $ anguish, while Catharine looked at him pityingly 
“This was Jeffrys’ doings—how he must hate 3 as if he had been a brother. 

you!” «And you love May—oh, this is hard! And 
“He has followed me for years like a fiend; } she, does she love you, Robert?” 

to gratify his revenge on me he has brought this N “IT think so, that’s the worst of it all—what 

misery upon you all.” sare we to do? This Jeffrys—oh, if I had my 
In their earnestness they had unconsciously : hands on his throat! Look at it, Catharine, we 

returned to the parlor and seated themselves. ¢ might all be happy now if we were not in his 

Robert sat leaning his head upon his hand, $ infernal toils.” 

striving to catch some connecting link in all’ ‘‘Happy!” repeated Catharine, while the old 

this wickedness, with the mystery of the past. $ look of resignation came over her face; ‘happy! 
“Tell me all about that—those letters,” he} You and May, yes—but for me and Walter the 

said, “I have only heard vague hints, for my} thought would be sacrilege—beyond, there, 

grandfather Morris has kept it a secret, and ; Robert, there!” 

Jeffrys fears him more than any other person in} ‘I cannot be so resigned—I will not be—this 

the world.” 3 infernal plot shall be broken—no man shall 
Catharine told him all, every event of her past 3 wrest my happiness from me.” 
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“You are so young,” sighed Catharine; ‘‘alas!; ‘‘At Mr. Jeffrys’ house in the city; she was 
poor Robert, poor May!” 8 $ too sick to be moved for a time, and since then 
There was a sudden cry from the room beyond $ $ she has chosen to remain there.” 
which startled her, she rushed out with Walter’s N “T must see her, Walter,” continued Catha. 
name upon her lips. He had wakened quickly, $ rine, ‘‘I must go to her. You are quite strong 
and finding her gone called out for her with all to- — shall not fear to leave you a little 
his strength, beneath a terrible fear that she had 3 time.” 
left him—a fear which haunted him alwaysifhe: ‘She will not see you, Catharine.” 
woke and {vund her absent from his side. ‘She will—she must! She trusts Robert, he 
When Robert Morris followed Catharine into } will tell her how bad and false that man is.” 
the room, she was sitting by Seaford’s side, $ 3 “Oh, you do not dream of the influence tha: 
holding his hand and soothing his agitation. § 3 he has over her,” returned Morris, “she has 
Robert could not look unmoved upon the man} trusted in him since her childhood—looked up 
who had come between him and his happiness, $ to him as a saint, it will be very hard to make 
but in an instant the sight of that wasted face $ her doubt now.” 
brought his better nature back, and he loathed ; $ Walter Seaford groaned and laid his forehead 
himself for the sudden burst of passion which } down upon the table—that man was his father— 
had swept over his heart. it seemed the most terrible thing of all—his 
‘Who is that?” Walter asked, pointing toward $ father! 
him. : “I must go—something tells me that it is 
Catharine whispered in his ear, and the sick 3 best!” exclaimed Catharine; ‘indeed I must, 
man held out his hand, seying only, : Walter.” 
‘¢ Will you take it?” “You are right,” he said, lifting his head, 
Robert grasped the thin fingers without a touch $ ‘go, Catharine, but come back before it is too 
of bitterness, though it seemed very strange to} late; remember how little time is left to us 
him.. They returned to the other room, and at} : now.” 
once Walter’s quick eye caught sight of the open ‘‘Hush, Walter, not those words! I will re- 
casket of letters, which Catharine had forgotten $turn to-morrow—Janet will watch you! Oh, 
on the table. { Walter, it kills me to leave you even for these 
‘*What are those?” $ few hours, but I must go—I feel that something 
“The letters which were the beginning of all $ is about to happen.” 
this sorrow—the letters that Mr. Lincoln found $ < Almost unconsciously while speaking, she 
in my desk, and of which I knew and know} ’ thrust the packet of letters into her dress, shud- 
nothing.” ¢ dering as she always did at their contact. 
He held out his hand for them, and began § “Go, Catharine, my Catharine—God help you 
looking them over. ¢—go!” 
“I do not know the writing,” he said, reading $ 
on. “Stay! Strange—how familiar this seems!” ‘ CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘*What, Walter, what?” May had been much alone since her illness; 
**I don’t know—perhaps it is fancy—why, } even the companionship of Mrs. Davenant, kind 
Catharine, I have read these before!” ‘and gentle as she had always been, was irksome 
“Never, you never saw them till now.’ 3 to her. She liked best to sit in her chamber, 
“TI know it, and yet——” He broke off, ; her hands idly folded in her lap, looking 
opening more letters and reading hurriedly. ‘I  dreamily out upon the children playing in the 
tell you, Catharine, these letters are familiar to $ : little park opposite the house, or watching the 
me—I recognize the expressions—I could almost : fountain as it cast up its glittering clouds of 
swear that I had written them!” ‘spray. She had been very ill, but was now 
He looked so excited that Catharine was more { rapidly recovering, though the buoyancy of 
disturbed than often happened. 3 ; Spirits which had made her lovely was gone; 
“Don’t, Walter, you only distress me; do not } ‘ she looked like the shadow of her former self, 
add to the mystery.” Sand her voice was fast falling into that dreary 
“But it is strange, it is strange!” repeated ; monotone of suffering which is so painful. 
Seaford, crushing them impatiently in his hand. } Without possessing the genius which was the 
“Tf I could only think!” fatal endowment of her sister, May was a highly 
Catharine feared this excitement, and sought } ; gifted girl, cursed with that peculiarly sensitive 
to change the subject. } organization which had wrought half the misery 
‘Where is May?” he asked, turning to Robert. ‘ of Catharine’s life. She had remained a child 
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longer than the young are apt to do, and the} not yield to her hand, and she made no effort to 
events of the past weeks had forced her on to a cpenit. Around the front edge of the lid were 
maturity of thought and purpose which brought : several curiously cut ornaments, and she stooped 
with it its own wretchedness. The innocence of } to observe more closely the workmanship, pass- 
all those wrongs which darken human lives was; ing her hand over each in succession. As her 
gone—the vail had been torn rudely aside, and $ < fingers touched the centre-piece, the lid flew 
she forced face to face with a living evidence of ; open with a sound which startled her, giving to 
guilt which she had not before even imagined. ; view a roll of manuscript that seemed to have 
That was more painful than anything else—to 3 lain there for a long time. 

be unable to think of that sister so long lost, but : She remembered then that she had no right to 
whose image had lingered like a beeutiful dream ; examine those things, and was about closing the 
in her memory—the feeling of unutterable hor- 3 lid, when the door opened suddenly, and a 
ror which came over her when the scene of that} woman entered the apartment. May gave a 
terrible day presented itself to her mind—all $ little nervous cry, for sickness had rendered her 

. . Ss 

these things, and the shame, the shrinking from 3 timid, but before she could recover from her 
herself which they brought with them, were 3 astonishment, the stranger had crossed the room, 
harder to bear than the actual grief flung like a § and throwing back the heavy vail, revealed to 
weight upon the brightness of her heart. : * May the features of her sister Catharine. 

Once Mr. Jeffrys alluded to the subject, but; The girl looked round, as if for help, feeling 
she checked him, and when he spoke of the re- : no anger, only a vague terror and desire to 
dress which she must claim, and made her under- : escape her presence. 
stand the legal rights which he intended to seek, ; “Stop, May, stop!” exclaimed Catharine, “I 
her anguish was such that he had not again ven- § can do you no harm—do not go!” 
tured to recur to it. But his will was immoy-$ ‘What do you wish?” gasped the frightened 
able, and he determined not to be balked of the g girl; ‘‘you can have nothing to say to me—let 
full measure of his vengeance though he trampled 3 me pass.” 
her heart down to obtain it, even as he had¢ ‘Nothing to say to you! Oh, May, am I not 
crushed that of the woman against whom he had 3 your sister?” 
sworn a hate so deadly and so lasting. ‘«Don’t speak that name, don’t!” she returned, 

May was entirely alone one day, Mrs. Dave-$ shivering from head to foot. 
nant had gone upon some business to their house$ ‘*May, it is not your own heart that I hear, 
in the country, a place to which May would not ; it is the echo of that bad man’s teachings. Stop 
return, thinking of it only with an added pang, 3 te think—we are children of the same mother 
and Mr. Jeffrys was also absent 3 —even were I the degraded creature you believe 

She sat for a long time in her chamber, and § me, would you have the right to cast an only 
at length descended to the floor below, wander- § sister off without a word?” 
ing about among the vast apartments like some; «It isn’t that, not that,” returned May, sway- 

yi 
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desolate spirit doomed to keep that unquiet vigil. } ing to and fro in her anguish, ‘but it is so ter- 
At last her strength began to fail, and she sat $ rible—two sisters! 
down in the library which her guardian usually} «What, May?” 
occupied as his study. She looked idly around g “T can’t ,explain—I hardly understand—I 
for something with which to occupy herself, and $ could forget weakness, sin; but oh, Catharine, 
was at length attracted by a quaint old cabinet } he was my husband, and you my sister!” 
at the farther end of the room. ; ‘«My name, you have spoken my name—bless 
She went up to it, and with the childish curi- 3 you, heaven bless you! Listen, May, I tell you that 
gsity of recent illness, opened the numerous there is no guilt in my heart, nor in my life.” 
doors and drawers, without even thinking that 3 «But I saw—you were there—it was his room 
there could be anything improper in her aimless } —you had come from Europe with him!” she 
researches. At length she reached a compart- i uttered these words in broken gasps, supporting 
ment which was locked, but the key, apparently ¢ herself against the table, for there was a sudden 
from thoughtlessness, had been left in the lock. $ mist before her sight which was like the faint- 
She unloclved it, and found an antique casket of 3 ness of death. 
tarnished silver, curiously wrought and of singu- ; “Tt was true that you saw me, but I did not 
lar form. She took it out with an exclamation § come from Europe with him—I had not met him 
of pleasure, and, finding it heavy, set it down on 3 for a year! I knew that he was sick, and I hur- 
the table to examine it at her ease. ried back to this place that I might see him be- 
It seemed to be locked also, for the spring did < fore he died.” 
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‘You love him?” May exclaimed; ‘‘you love 3 ‘Hush, May, you make me tremble; you are 
him?” 3 too young, too innocent to fathom treachery like 
“I did love him when I had the right, there: his. He has caused my ruin, I have no proof, 
is no feeling in my heart now for which I need 3 but I feel it!” 
blush, nor you condemn!” “Why, why?” 

“And he loved you—why did he marry me? } “He hates me—long ago he swore to be 
I tell you it was wicked, terrible!” : avenged, because, because—oh, May, I cannot 

‘It was that man’s work too! May, he wished ; tell you! I know that he has done it all—my 
to complete his revenge on me. He told Walter > husband’s death—my own wretchedness! Come 
that he had spent your fortune, and called upon : with me, May, I cannot breathe in this house— 
him to marry you lest it should be discovered.” 3 he may return and I shall lose you forever.” 

‘But why did Mr. Seaford consent—it was so} ‘Be calm, Catharine, there is no danger.” 
wicked?” *<Oh, I tremble, I tremble!” 

‘«Because that man was his father, May, could She clutched the table with such force that 
he refuse to save him?” the casket fell upon the floor with a dull, heavy 
May slid slowly to the floor, sitting there with ; sound, which made both shudder with fright. 
her face hidden, rocking to and fro and gasping $ ~ ‘‘It is only that casket,” said May, after an 

for breath. $ instant, ‘the papers have fallen out.” 

“Do you believe me, May?—will you trust $ She stooped and picked up the roll of manu- 
me? I am your sister—I loved you so fondly! ° script, as she did so the leaves fell apart, and 
When they drove me away, homeless and friend- $ one fluttered to Catharine’s feet. She took it up 
less, I went searching for you efar in a foreign : —her eye fell upon the hurriedly written lines. 
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land—then they told me you were dead, May, 
and I was all alone in the world! Father— 
mother—and my little sister—all dead, and I 
left without a friend. Oh, May, May, do trust 
and believe me—my heart is so crushed and 
broken—May, little May!” 


May half rose from the floor, extended her 
arms, and Catharine sank into them with a burst 
of weeping, which eased her heart as nothing 


had done for years. Neither spoke for many 
moments, there they knelt locked in each other’s 
arms, a murmured thanksgiving upon the lips 
of the elder. 

“Have I indeed found you?—oh, May, May!” 

The girl nestled close to her bosom like a 
young bird, murmuring through her tears, 

“I know your voice now—I know your voice!” 

“And you trust me?” 

“Feel my heart beat, Catharine, every pulse 
throbs in witness to your truth.” 

*‘ And we shall part no more?” 

**No more, never more! Mr. Jeffrys will con- 
sent, oh, I know he will.” 


“Oh, heaven, I had forgotten him! Come 


” 


$ “This writing,” she gasped, ‘this writing— 
$ what is it?—whose, May?” 

2 «I don’t know, I found it here!” 

$ Catharine grasped the sheets, turned them 
3 over hastily, yet closely scanning each page, 
} while May stood frightened at the whiteness of 
3 her face. 

$ «At last!” she murmured, “at last!” 

: She fell back in a chair—her eyes closed, the 
} manuscript dropped from her hand and slid 
3 slowly to the floor. 

: When Robert Morris entered the room alarmed 
$ at his companion’s long delay, he found Catha- 
rine still insensible, and May leaning over her 
with passionate tears and words of wild endear 
ment. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir was many moments, in spite of their united 
efforts, before Catharine recovered from that 
heavy swoon. She opened her eyes with a start, 
muttering some incoherent words like one sud- 
denly awakened from a deep slumber. 

: ‘Sister, sister!” exclaimed May, ‘what has 





away, sister, come away, he will tear you from } happened to you?—is it a new sorrow?” 


me—make haste, oh, come!” 


3 Catharine’s eyes fell upon the manuscript at 


It was May’s turn to comfort her, and to calm her feet—she snatched it with a faint cry, re- 


her agitation. 
“I tell you, Catharine, there is no power 


% peating quickly, 
> “It is joy, joy—I am—I am—oh, I told you 


s 
> 


strong enough to separate my heart from yours!” : how innocent I was—thank God—thank God!” 


“But that man—oh, May, you do not know $ 


him!” 

“I hope not—oh, I hope you are deceived, 
Catharine! I have loved him so long, trusted 
him so entirely.” 


‘Speak, what is it?” urged May and Robert, 
in the same breath, ‘‘do speak, Catharine.” 
‘‘ Here—look—the letters—this manuscript— 


; 
8 
j the words are the same—Walter’s writing, and 


he, Walter, recognized the letters!” 
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May looked at her in bewildered astonishment,; ‘Kind! You say that of a man who has 

bat Robert seized the letters which she drew $ S blighted your whole life, destroyed your hap- 
from her dress, and began comparing them with 3 ; piness forever!” 
the pages of the manuscript to which she pointed. } Those passionate words brought back the 
Catharine was shaking with a nervous tremor, $ S reality to every heart! A name rose simulta- 
unable to speak, but he understood the agonized 3 neously to their lips—‘‘Walter! Walter!” 
appeal in her eyes. 3 May hid her face on Catharine’s bosom, while 

«It is no deception, Catharine—you are saved! $ S 3 Robert flung himself into a chair in a sudden 
[understand it all—look here, this is an old story $ ; paroxysm of grief and rage. Catharine raised 
of Walter’s left unfinished—that man has stolen } the bowed head—extended her hand to the an- 
it and copied the letters! Look—look! Where 3 guish-stricken youth, 
was it found?” ‘‘Bear up, my children—this is sinful! God 

“In that casket,” answered May; ‘‘I found it. ; may at any moment set you free—you would re- 
What is it, Robert ?—what is it?” pent this weakness then.” 

“The proofs, the proofs!” gasped Catha-} They stood up, sobered and awed; that pallid 
rine. ‘‘Don’t you hear, May, I have them—I 3 face rose before Robert’s, and he bent his head 
am righted at last!” in penitential silence. 

She strained May to her in a long embrace, “I must go to Walter,” said Catharine, “I 
wetting her face with her tears, but very quiet } have left him too long—come with me, both— 
in the deep thankfulness of her soul. They $ come!” 
allowed her to weep until she could once more “But there is something yet to be done,” 
look up, when a serene joy broke through the 3 urged Robert; ‘“‘my grandfather must be sum- 
grief which had so long obscured the brightness } moned—it is decision, Catharine, which must 
of her face. restore you to your rights.” 

“Tell me all,” repeated May, ‘‘I am so be- ‘And they will disgrace Mr. Jeffrys? Oh, 
wildered.” : Catharine, my sister, have mercy!” 

“I told you of those letters the other day— ‘*Hush, May, could you think me so vindictive? 
they ruined Catharine—but she has now the} The story of my shame was kept secret-——” 
proof of her innocence. Here is the original of } ‘‘But against his will,” broke in Robert. 
those letters, and Seaford can swear to hisown: ‘No matter—his treachery and guilt shall 
writing.” 3 never be revealed—I promise it, May.” 

“Oh, Catharine, Catharine!” May could utter **Bless you, bless you!” 
nothing more, she knelt at her sister’s feet, kiss- ‘“‘We must go,” urged Robert. ‘May, you 
ing her hands and garments, giving way to asare quite able to make a short journey—get 
burst of hysterical joy and remorse strangely at $ § ready while I order a carriage; you and Mrs. 
variance with Catharine’s silent blessings. ‘‘ And ; Lincoln can start in the first train, and I will 
Ishunned you—refused to believe you—can you ; follow with my old grandfather as soon as pos- 
forgive me?” 2 sible.” 

“May, darling!” and it seemed to Catharine$ ‘‘Oh, May, is it real?” and Catharine turned 
that all the pain which had weighed so long ; again to assure herself by the clasp of those 
at her heart went out in that fervent caress. 3 loving arms that it was no delusion. ‘It is in- 
“You acted nobly—my sister, my own, own deed you—my darling is given back to me.” 
sister.” ‘‘Catharine—sister! Bear with me—teach me 

“And the fortune is yours—and I shall be : to grow like you—so grand, so resigned.” 
your child again—your little May!” $ “I like you to praise me, May, it is very 

“And that wretch preserved the manuscript!” : sweet, and the strangest thing is that it seems 
ejaculated Robert; ‘it is strange that a villain : so familiar—I cannot realize that all this dark 
almost always overreaches himself.” * past has been.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys—my guardian—did he do that?} Robert aroused them again, for it was growing 
Oh, I hope not—don’t believe it; Catharine—let 3 late, and they had no time to lose. 
him go—for my sake—I loved him so well!” 3 “These papers—they are safest with you, Mrs. 

“T ask no more, May, I am content.” Lincoln; as for the casket, I will put it back in 

“The scoundrel, the black-hearted scoundrel!” $ its place. Here is another paper,” he continued, 
cried Robert. ‘He ought to be torn limb from lifting up the casket, ‘“‘perhaps this belongs to 
limb!” you also.” 

“No, Robert, no,” pleaded May, ‘‘he was kind He opened the paper, and they saw a shadow 
to me—so very kind.” steal over his face as he read. 
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**Look at this, Mrs. Lincoln—poor Walter!” ; ‘Let us go,” said Catharine, “I canny 

She looked over his shoulder at the lines—it } breathe in this place—oh, let us go!” 
was a certificate of marriage between William } May opened the door to pass out, but starie/ 
Jeffrys and Lucy Seaford; upon the back of the} back with a faint exclamation, grasping x 
paper were some lines in Jeffrys’ own hand, } Catharine’s dress as if for protection. Rober 
giving the name and the birth of the child Wal- ; Morris sprang forward with a muttered curse, 
$ but Catharine pushed him gently back anj 
’ moved to the door, where, mute with astonish. 
ment and wrath, stood William Jeffrys. 

He looked from one to another, and for a mo. 
ment neither spoke. 

‘‘What is this?” he exclaimed, at length; 





ter Seaford. 
Catharine took the document reverently and 
placed it in her bosom. 3 
‘It will be a consolation to him,” she said, in $ 
a low tone, ‘‘there has been a doubt upon his ; 
soul always, and he had no courage to question 
that man.” : May, what is this woman doing here?” 
There was sin somewhere—an added crime to} «Let us pass,” Catharine said, with her quiet 
the catalogue which darkened the soul of their : majesty, ‘“‘there need be no communication be 
foe—but the mother was innocent, a wedded $ tween us.” 
wife. Doubtless the certificate-had been con- } ' “How dare you come here, woman?” he re 
cealed, and she had gone down to her grave $ turned, in a low, hissing tone. ‘May, leave 
unable to leave a record of her marriage to the 3 that creature this instant, and, madam, quit this 





child she left behind. 

Robert put the casket away, and closed the 
doors of the old cabinet which had so long been 
the depository of that fatal secret. 

“I will go now,” he said, ‘‘be ready to start, 
May, when I return.” 

He left the sisters together, and they stole up 
to May’s chamber. Catharine’s hands prepared 
her for the journey, her task often interrupted 
by a mute caress or some broken exclamation. 

** At least I found those papers,” May said, as 
they were ready to descend, ‘‘I shall feel that I 
have made some slight atonement.” 

‘‘Never speak those words again, darling—it 
is a dismal word—atonement!” 

“What ails you, Catharine ?—you are growing 
pale!” 

‘*Walter, Walter! We must be gone, he needs 
me; why doesn’t Robert Morris come?” 

‘‘TIs he so ill, Catharine?” 

“Tll—oh, May!” 

They heard Robert’s voice in the hall, and 
" hastened down to meet him. 

‘All right,” he said, more cheerfully, ‘‘ grand- 
father will be at the station, we can go on to- 
gether.” 


s 
Catharine remembered her last meeting with 


that just old man, and for an instant it seemed 
to her that there might yet be an earthly future 
to compensate for that troubled past, but she 
checked the thought, she could not be ungrateful 
in a moment like that. 

‘*We will give one more look at this old room,” 
said Robert, ‘we may have left something.” 

They went in, but there was nothing there 
except May’s handkerchief lying on the floor; 
Robert snatched it up, 

“It seems contaminated—take it, May!” 


‘ house, or I will have you flung into the street, 
where such as you belong.” 

The words had hardly left his lips before 
‘ Robert Morris seized him in his athletic grasp, 
3shaking him violently with a silent rage that 
$ was terrible to witness in one so fair and honest- 
: hearted. 

‘Robert, Robert!” shrieked May. 
: don’t, for my sake, don’t!” 

$ Mr. Jeffrys had been so overpowered by the 
§ sudden attack, that he had been unable to free 
} himself, and at May’s ery the young man dashed 
Shim back with such force, that he staggered 
4 against the opposite wall of the window. Cathe 
rine moved between them, with the same lofty 
$ calmness, saying only, 

“‘This is needless, Mr. Jeffrys, let us pass.” 

“Go, but this boy shall rue his act! Stop, 
May, I command you not to stir a step! You 
thought to steal her away, did you, woman, but 
I have thwarted you again?” 

“You are powerless now,” Catharine replied, 
‘“‘my sister goes with me.” 

“She shall not stir! Iam her guardian, she 
cannot leave my house.” 

«Even there you have no right, she is Walier 
Seaford’s wife!” 

He glared at her in impotent rage, working 
his hands nervously as if he would have torn 
$ her like a wild animal. 

‘‘We shall see, we shall see! I will sue fors 
divorce, and she shall swear that she found you 
in her husband’s room, his head upon your 
shoulder!” 

Robert sprang forward again, but Catharine 
checked him as before. 

“This is idle, Mr. Jeffrys—everything is dix 
covered—you have lost all power.” 
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“Discovered!” he repeated, ‘‘what do you 3 and horror-stricken; ‘let us quit this terrible 
mean ?—have you——” § place.” 
“Yes,” interrupted Robert, furiously, “‘we; ‘Yes, haster'!” urged Catharine, “Walter, 
have found the manuscript—ah, ha, you are : Walter! oh, we shall never reach him!” 
pale now!” : When the sound of the departing wheels 
The wretched man shrunk back, his features $ aroused Mr. Jeffrys to the consciousness that 
so convulsed with rage that May shrunk away : they had really gone, he rushed into his library 
in horror. $to pass the first hours of retribution far from 
“Fiends and fury!” he exclaimed; ‘what } any human eye. 
have you done?” 3 He dashed open the doors of the cabinet—for 
Catharine motioned May and Robert to go on, ; the full fury of his madness was upon him still 
they obeyed in silence, the girl not once turning 3 $—wrenched asunder the lid of the casket—it 
her head—there was no anger in her heart, but : was empty! He trampled it beneath his feet, 
she could not look again upon the man whom } giving way to a paroxysm of rage which was 
she had so revered and trusted. But his iron ; worse than insanity. 
will would not yield even then, he took a pace } There was no use to struggle—all was over— 
forward as if he would have wrenched her from} his own imprudence had thwarted his ends. 
the young man’s side. : There was no remorse, no sorrow—he only 
“Come back!” he shouted; ‘‘you shall not go 3 : gnashed his teeth at the thought of his own 
—you dare not!” ’ impotence to carry out his designs. 
But she only hurried on to escape the sound He must leave America—there was no relent- 
of his voice, there was something in it which ing when he remembered that injured son—he 


5 


filled her with a dread far beyond any emotion } howled forth his curse, and would have followed 
of passion or terror. him into eternity to echo them. 
“Mr. Jeffrys, you can do nothing,” Catharine; But he went away—it is fallacy to think that 
said, “‘she leaves you forever.” 3 such records must always end in the death of a 
He stamped upon the floor, clutching the { man like him—to live was the most terrible re- 


ruffies at his wrist, until the delicate cambric 3 tribution that could have been visited upon 
was torn to shreds, but he could not articulate a him, and he did live, lived on to an old age of 
syllable. 3 wretchedness and vice, ruined and deseried even 

“I know all—the proofs of your guilt are} by the powerful will which had bourne him on 
already in safe keeping. I have no wish to } so long. 


karm you, but go away, leave this land for-: ‘‘We do not move! we shall never reach him!” 
ever.” : was still Catharine’s moan, as they speeded away 


The specked foam flew from his lips, and his } in their lightning-like path. The dread wag on 
iron breast heaved with the wrath which could § ‘ her soul—the premonition which had never failed 
find no expression. —was it a warning still? 

“Your name will be spared, for your son’s$ By her side sat the old man who had years 
sake——” $ before promised her justice—now he held her 

“Curse him!” he exclaimed, uttering the hand in his and murmured words of comfort, 
words with a great effort; ‘‘curse him forever ; which she strove to heed, but still the cry would 
and ever!’ § rise, 

“Hush, oh, hush, perhaps in a few hours he} ‘‘ Walter! Walter!” 
will stand before that Judge, whom you must § N May wept encircled by Robert’s strong arm, 
one day meet—remember, there is an eternity, 3 S clinging to him as she might have done to a 
a God!” : brother, for there could intrude no human 

He laughed hideously, bearing up under his : thought at an hour like that. So they sped on, 
shame with exultant strength. 8 but swifter than they flew a pale visitant—wel- 

“Thanks, He will die—I am glad—then you $ come, oh, welcome after the years of gloom and 
must suffer still—go, I am revenged.” night—the weary watching—the endless search! 

She turned back—looked in his face with her ; Over at last—peace and rest were nigh—the 
holy resignation and smiled—a smile such as} peace which can never be marred, and the re- 
some pure seraph might have bestowed upon a ; pose that knows no waking. 
lost and mocking spirit, ere she fled from his § 
sight forever. ; CHAPTER XX. 

“Drive on quick,” Robert said, as she entered; Warrer Searorp was lying upon a low couch 
the carriage where May had crouched still silent $in his chamber, weakened by the change which 
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had come over him within a few hours. A table { had deemed it such, and after the restoring cor- 
had been drawn to his side, and upon it lay a 3 dials which old Janet administered, he sat up 
mass of papers which he had insisted upon; again and looked around, then he recognized 
Janet’s placing within his reach. He had been $ them all, Robert Morris and May looking sadly 
lying there for a long time in the solitude of § Son, with the venerable old man ost in silent 
that room, where during the past weeks his life } prayer. 
had been going so tranquilly and so slowly out.$ ‘‘Catharine! oh, Catharine! I thought I was 
He raised himself at length, struggling with his 3 to die alone; but you are here—all is well!” 
weakness, and took up the manuscript. It was $ ; They are all here, Walter—there is May, my 
the last effort of his genius—the tragedy which ; sister.” 
had lain so long unfinished. As he read, the; ‘*May, poor little May!” he said dreamily, 
color came back to his cheek, and the old exci- $ repeating the pitiful appellation which he had 
tability broke through the feverish brightness ; always given her of yore. 
of his eyes. ¢ ‘She knows all, Walter, she has saved me!” 
He seized the pen and began to write, at first g “‘Saved—saved?” 
painfully and with a great effort, but after a; Catharine paused, she could not bear to 
time an unnatural strength supported him to $ darken that hour by the knowledge of the black 
give voice, for the last time, to the wild thoughts 3 crime of the man who was his father. 
which thrilled his soul with their strong utter- : “T have proved my truth,” she said, “I can 
ance. Never during all those years in which $ go before my angel mother withont a fear.” 
his passionate poesies had been going over the} ‘‘Mother!” he repeated, catching at the word. 
world, and filling it with the magic of his name, “That is hardest of all—mother, mine—oh, 
had he written with the burning eloquence which : could I know!” 
inspired him then. : Catharine understood the pang which crossed 
Another hour, and the beautiful work would 3 him even there. She drew the certificate from 
have stood out in its perfect completeness, but $ her bosom, and held it up before him. 
his strength began to fail, the lamp which had$ ‘‘She will meet you—that mother—-Walter, 
blazed up with such brilliancy flickered again, : this paper is the certificate of her marriage ” 
and this time there was no power to kindle it: He looked at it with his eager eyes, and a 
anew. The pen dropped from his nerveless fin- ; great calm settled over his features. 
gers, and he sank upon his pillows murmuring $ “It is enough,” he murmured, “I knew that 
still fragments of the glorious vision which was ; she was waiting for me.” 
upon him. He tried to rouse himself, but in$ He lay still for a few moments, but aroused 
vain, then all his waning energies became ab- ; himself again, and motioned her to raise him 
sorbed in one mad thought—Catharine, would : up. 
she never come? He should die there alone—} Old Mr. Morris came forward, and held out 
she would return and find only his motionless : the manuscript. 
form. A chill seemed slowly creeping over his} ‘If you can only testify that this is yours,” 
heart, and he pressed his hand against it as if $ he said, “Mrs. Lincoln is freed from the stain 
to keep life in the sluggish pulses and warm 3 which has been so long upon her.” 
them into new vitality. “Yes, it is mine—a story written years ago— 
He would have called for Janet, but his voice 3 where did you find it?” 
a left a ee a eee ie. the: They evaded his question and he soon forgot 
ethargy from which he should never waken. $ it. 
It was wonderful to see the action of his § ‘Catharine Lincoln,” Mrs. Morris said, ‘I do 
— will—he nage ea up, tare ™ a believe this testimony—you have been a wronged 
e for support, while the co ew gathered ; woman—at least such reparation as can be 
over his foreheed, and his very heart seemed ; made shall no longer be withheld—the fortune 
rending with the mighty effort, callled out, $ which was your husband’s reverts to you.” 
oe Catharine!” “I could not touch it, there would be the stain 
here was a hurried step in the room beyond, 3 of blood on it; May must keep it. Remember, 
and as even in answer to his prayer, Catharine ; :in this hour I declare that I will never accept 
appeared and was kneeling at his side. He 3 it!” 
pire ne om nothing more, though he heard : ‘*May!” Walter said, “little May! come to 
aintly her agonized appeal. $ me!” 
“Walter! Walter!” ; 
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She went up to the couch, and he looked long 


But it was not the death pang, though she ¢ in her tearful face. 
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«There are shadows on it,” he said, ‘‘did I 3 
bring them there?” 

“No, Walter, no, you did all for the best.” 

“And you can be happy again—think of me 
kindly, May. Take her, Robert, here in this 
death hour I give her to you—cherish her—love 
her. Poor May! poor little May!” 

He dropped away into a slumber, holding 
Catharine’s hand. 

When he woke, after the brief forgetfulness, 
he saw the manuscript on which he had spent 
his last strength. 

“Unfinished,” he said, mournfully, ‘give it to 
the world as it is, Catharine—I have no other 
legacy to bequeath.” 

“A great name, Walter,” whispered Robert 
Morris, ‘‘you leave that.” 

“Yes,” he said, faintly, “yes, I am glad for 
your sakes, it will be very dear to you all. 
Leave me with Catharine now—I am going 
soon.” 


He joined the hands which May and Robert 3 


placed in his own. 

“I shall not forget you—you will find me be- 
f yond. No tears, May, it is a brief parting—no 
tears.” 

He kissed her forehead, blessed her, and they 
all stole away, leaving him alone with Catha- 
rine. 

“Open the windows,” he said, 
look out.”’ 

She threw open the sash, and the soft air of $ 
the summer evening swept in pure and fresh. 
The sun was setting, and its last rays streamed 


‘sand let me 


into the room through the branches of the old ; 


villow tree, and rested like a halo upon the brow 
of the dying man. 

“I had hoped to die so,” he murmured, ‘‘at 
this hour—at this season.” 

The holy confidence of that time it would be 


} spirit toward the higher sphere which lay be- 
$ yond. 

$ «Take me in your arms, Catharine—hold me 
3 close—I am going, going, going!” 

‘*Watch over me, and me always! Walter, 
Walter!” 

‘“‘ Always—always—it will not be for long— 
$ not long!” 

He closed his eyes—opened them, looking still 
in her face, as if he would have that the last 
; earthly i image which should go forth with his 
soul. Slowly still the sunlight faded, seeming 
to beckon him away. 

‘*‘Catharine—beyond!” 

The earnest eyes brightened, then grew dim— 
he sank back, his head pillowed upon her heart 
—the last lingering sunbeam was gone, and had 
borne away his spirit in its flight. 

When those who watched without entered the 
apartment a long hour after, Catharine was yet 
clasping the pale head to her breast—tearless— 
calm—answering her sister’s burst of weeping 
3 ’ with a look at the beautiful face. 

‘«Hush, May, all is over, at last—the hereafter 





we 





has come!” 

So end these records, for I will follow no far- 
| ther the after course of those who were left to 
3 lament the death of that gifted being we have 
3 followed through these years of suffering. 

g The passionate heart was at rest, the grand 
3 : poet soul had found that higher existence which 
; S lies above the threshold of this world, and for 
’ which a spirit like his pines always during its 
3 earthly sojourn. 

Robert and May went on to the tranquil hap- 
} piness which best suited their quiet natures, 
$ and the memory of the past grew only a shadow 
* beautiful from its very sadness. 

$ Catharine did not die—she lived to briguten 
into immortality the great fame which was 


sacrilege to break! There were no tears—no already hers; patient, hopeful; conscious always 
vain regrets—only a deep thankfulness in each $ of the presence of that heavenly spirit, which 
heart. They knew that even eternity could not $was the counterpart of her own soul. She 
separate their souls—that they should henceforth : gathered up, too, every relic of his genius, and 
be nearer than when divided by earthly distances { gave them to the world, heightening their lustre 
and the pains of earthly trials. by the presence of her name: so side by side 

The moments passed—slowly the sunlight } they went on to an earthly glory, as in the end- 
faded from the room, lingering still by the case- $ less spheres beyond, their souls should go up to 
ment like angel smiles waiting to light the freed that perfect bliss which is everlasting. 





WOOD. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE 


BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


Poor orphan babes! Heaven yet is kind; 
Unconscious now ye lie, 

But better thus, than feel as he 
Who drove you forth to die. 


The robin-redbreasts deck your shroud, 
The winds your requiem wail, 

And feeling hearts, till time shall cease, 
Shall weep at your sad tale. 





THE PARKINSONS. 
BY J. W. MAXWELL. 


Mrs. Parkinson lived in one of those magni- s ¢ too rudely on their young faces, from the heat 
ficent dwellings, whose expensive decorations, $ of the sun that might have tinged their pretty 
modern improvements, and elegant finish, leave 3 3 cheeks with brown. Livelier children than they, 
nothing to be wished for by the occupant. The 3 could nowhere be seen. Every one praised their 
house has more to do with the character and ; beauty; and all visitors to the house were de. 
“inner man” of the inhabitant than would seem § lighted with their innocent, childish ways, ani 
to the casual observer. It tells about the taste, $ with the vivacity and sprightliness, that, with 
habits, station, style, and a variety of things too ; dispositions truly lovely, made them objects of 
numerous to mention; just as dress, equipage, } interest and affection to all. At every party, 
and fashion impress with the importance of the } given by Mrs. Parkinson, the children were ca- 
individual. And this is a principle so much re- S ressed ; and all the guests, knowing the maternal 
cognized, that many persons sacrifice much to $ vanity, and wishing to gratify it, praised the 
outside show, and some everything. } young ladies: and this in their hearing, which 

Mrs. Parkinson was not one of the latter class. ; gave them no little idea of themselves from their 
She resided on Walnut street, and her splendid } earliest childhood. Any communication with 
establishment bespoke opulence and luxury. She } servants, however honest, industrious and ex- 
owned the house she lived in, and several’more ; cellent they might be in their own places, was 
in the neighborhood. Her husband, a rich mer- } regarded as a contamination. And, in all the 
chant, had left her in circumstances of independ- 3 retinue of that expensive establishment, but few 
ence; and her sole care now was the education } were permitted the favor of speaking to the 
and welfare of two daughters, Jane and Alice, $ young ladies, and that only on matters of busi- 
who had arrived at the respective ages of ten and $ ness, for a moment, in cases of indispensable 
eleven years. $ necessity. 

To bring them up according to the usages and Mrs. Butler, a lady of fortune, residing at one 
rules of fashionablo society; to instill into them $ of the fashionable hotels, happened to spend an 
the precepts of elegance and showy accomplish- $ evening with Mrs. Parkinson. Having little 
ment; to have her daughters the pride of society } business of her own, she usually took a good 
as “they were her pride, was the grand idea of < deal of friendly interest in the affairs of other 
her life, and the almost sole tie that bound her $ people; and on this occasion, remarked to her 
to the world, after the death of her husband, } hostess, that now the children were arrived at 
some six years before. Who will not say that : a proper age, it would be well to provide them 
her object was a good one? What more im- ; with a suitable governess. ‘‘And this,” said 
portant to a mother than the happiness of her $ S she, ‘is not so easy a matter to find, for in my 
dear daughters? A parent, living in the right : < opinion young ladies should be so educated, that, 
discharge of such a duty, becomes an example ; * from the very first, their ideas should be gen- 
to others, and deserves the gratitude, not of her: teel. A real lady,” she added, ‘far from po: 
children only, but of the community at large, 5 eentag any of the vulgarity of common, low 
for individuals are its component parts. $ people, (such as attention to domestic concerns, 

The young ladies possessed no great fortunes. } mending linen, superintending culinary matters, 
But Mrs. Parkinson resolved that her children 3 or making a new dress, or even trimming a bon- 
would be, nevertheless, as gay and fashionable, é net, ) should breathe only in the atmosphere of 
as elegant and accomplished as any in the city; } Fashion; and possess such ideas only as are 
and if they did not secure such flattering alli- 3 3 truly refined. For what, my dear Mrs. Parkin- 
ances in life, as would be the envy and emula- } , son, can a lady of fashion require to do, but sit 
tion of their acquaintances, the fault would not }in her parlor at the piano, receive company, 
lie at her door. appear in the society of the elite, and shine forth 

Each of the young ladies had her own maid, } as some lovely star in her native sphere, distin- 
and, from the earliest period of childhood, were } $ ; guished for her rare brilliancy amid the dar 
ane the blast that might have blown ? : ling beauty that surrounds her? What indeed 
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does she want with the study of accounts, taking } All that was gay, and light, and careless, that 
care of her children, or giving herself any other $ never had a thought for the future, or a care, 
concern but how she may gain all the admira-$ and gave itself to the enjoyment of the present, 
tion she has a fair claim to? A young lady, I $ was the disposition of Jane. Alice was of a 
would recommend as governess, is one in every ; more serious cast, more thoughtful; she con- 
way capable. She is a Miss Simco, who has sidered consequences and looked to the future. 
sii lost her father, a captain in the Navy, : Both were equally beautiful. For regularity of 
who left his family no other inheritance than a feature each might have been a model of Grecian 
fashionable position in society, besides the small : art, and for the expression of their features a fit 
income his widow receives from the government, $ subject for the painter. The wardrobe of each 
as an annual pension. This lady has all the 3 showed off her perfections to the best advantage. 
accomplishments desirable, and is in every way } They dressed almost alike, both wore a profu- 
suited to improve those entrusted to her care, } sion of jewelry, and no rivalry, or petty jeal- 
and prepares her pupils for moving in the highest N ousy, ever disturbed the harmony between them. 
circles.” : Jane danced with young Shelby, a gentleman of 
Thus Jane and Alice were placed under Miss : Boston, of very large fortune, who fell in love 
Simco’s care. They spent several hours, in the with her at first sight. Alice ran through the 
forenoon of every day, at their lessons, and giddy mazes with a young army officer, and 
were taught the usual branches, the useful being } with a grace that elicited bursts of admiration 
always, however, sacrificed to the showy. Miss N from those who witnessed her. The ball con- 
Simco, though possessing a really goud heart, jens to a late or rather early hour, and the 
and sincerely attached to her pupils, could not 3 ardent admirers gracefully waited on their fair 
well be blamed for not imparting what in reality 3 partners in the dance to the family carriage: 
she stood much in need of herself—a just appre- } when off drove Mrs. Parkinson with her daugh- 
ciation of her duties to society, as one to whom ters, the objects of so much maternal solicitude. 
the happiness of another might be entrusted. “‘Jane, my dear,” said she, ‘‘of course, young 
Things went on in the usual way till Jane and 3 Shelby will be a frequent visitor at our house, 
Alice had reached the ages of sixteen and seven-} I wish you to encourage the attentions he has 
teen, at which period Miss Simco thought proper 3 of late seemed desirous of paying.” Jane said, 
to enter the holy estate of matrimony, in accord- ; ‘‘Certainly, mamma, he is so very attentive, he 
ance with the proposals of a country gentleman, } wishes me to ask your consent to a Boston resi- 
who possessed considerable fortune. $ dence, which I am half inclined ”” «To ac- 
The prudent Mrs. Parkinson now resolved to : cept?” observed her sister. ‘‘Yes, to accept,” 
send her daughters to a fashionable boarding- replied Jane. In brief she did accept, became 
school for young ladies, that they might get ; the wife of a worthy man, and gratified maternal 
the last ‘finishing off,” and receive the most § vanity and pride in making such a match as her 
Polished culture possible to complete an educa- : mother could have wished. But Mr. Shelby 
tion of the most fashionable refinement. For ; found, in ® short time, that however brilliant 
six months did these favorites of fortune enjoy $ and accomplished his wife was, her virtues were 
the great advantage of Madame Mariot’s estab- ; not of the domestic kind. She was unacquainted 
lishment, where no expense was spared to make : with household affairs; the servants saw her de- 
them the most perfect of human beings. At the ficiency, and took advantage of it; so that dis- 
summer holidays, they returned home, full of : order reigned in all departments of Mr. Shelby’s 
health, spirits, and the delight the young feel} expensive house; and its owner, at the end of 
in having completed their education. Happy } two years, felt himself much impoverished, very 
epoch! Few days such as these are the lot of } unhappy, and obliged to procure the superin- 
any in life! Their mamma received them with tendence of his affairs, by a maiden aunt, to 
much joy. Mrs. Butler was delighted. So was; save him from absolute beggary. Since then, 
Mrs. Harrington, which was the name of their} the affection that formerly existed between his 
former governess, who now was on a few days’ ’ wife and himself, has considerably diminished ; 
visit during her husband’s absence in Washing- } and neither can be said to be happy. 
ton. Alice, careful for the future, and having her 
At a splendid ball given in the autumn by ; sister’s experience before her eyes, has declined 
Mrs. De Witt, none in the brilliant circle looked 3 all offers of marriage, conscious of her being no 
80 charming as the Misses Parkinson. Their $ better able to manage household concerns; for 
dispositions, as well as style of beauty, were very § she is too indolent to learn what should have 
ee > * * : . . 
dissimilar, though they fondly loved each other. ’ been instilled in earlier years She is, however, 
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President of a Dorcas Society, and visits the } they were taught only the showy accomplish. 
poor, and is rather religiously inclined. The ments, that failed to do what might have been 
two sisters visit each other, several times a year, done by a thorough and judicious training. 


and bitterly lament, that, in their education, 





COME BACK. 
BY FLORA WILDWOOD. 


I sit alone within the self-same room From each familiar place, each trysting spot? 
Where last I saw thee, ah, my own beloved! ‘ Do other friends allure thy lengthening stay? 
But everything is dressed in sombre gloom, Their hearts are cold to mine, they love thee not! 
Though other eyes would see naught had been moved. ; Doth not thine own heart tell thee what they lack? 
I see where thou hast been, and as I look Oh! then come back. 
Out in the twilight, upward at our star, 
Or turn the pages of some dear, old book, 
They satisfy me not—thou art afar. 
Can life be joyous if its all it lack? 
Oh! then come back. 


Dost thou not feel my soul call unto thine 
Through all the weary distance that divides, 

Whether by business’ mart or pleasure’s shrine, 
By storm or sunshine borne, thy life-bark glides? 

¢ Its wild, impetuous cry canst thou not hear? 

Thou hast been absent long, and my heart yearns 5 Come back to this deserted home, and make 
To feel thy presence, till almost a pain $ The sunshine pleasant and the twilight dear, 

The longing hath become—until it spurns And fold me to thine own heart lest mine break! 
The precepts of meek Patience, taught alas! in vain. If love can lure thee to the homeward track 

Why dost thou linger when so far away Thou wilt come back. 





DO THE DUTY NEAREST THEE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Dark although the way may be, 
Fame may beckon thee away, 
Love allure thy steps to stray; 
Love and fame the price may be, 
Yet do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Ask not what the end will be, 

Shrink not, though thy hopes must fade, 
And self be on the altar laid! 

Bid each dear temptation flee— 

Do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 
Painful though its burdens be, 
Grace divine shall thee sustain 
To endure life’s sharpest pain; 
Dare not from thy work to flee— 
Do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Let no eye thy conflict see, 
Higher, truer, purer life 

Shall be given thee from the strife, 
Nobler, stronger shalt thou be— 
Do the duty nearest thee. 
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BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 
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Waat were this world to me, 
And all its fleeting joys, 

If friends were friends by name— 
In mirth, then cast off toys? 

Oh, no! ’twill never, never be, 

That friend is but a name to me. 


What were the Springtime here, 
But to revive afresh 


What were the deep-fetched sigh, 
The trickling of a tear, 
If friendships all were feigned, 
And had no lasting here? 
What were the flush upon the cheek 
When parting comes, hearts fail to speak? 


Nay! they are dear to me; 
And friendship’s bonds are true— 
The sere that Winter bore, But those are not our friends 
And render friendship’s mesh That would a pride imbue; 
The stronger, for that Summer here Or in the Winter time are flown, 
Had bound it closely in the year? And whon the Spring returns, return. 





THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


CHAPTER I. 3 Well?” 
“Goop morning, uncle Lem!” $ The senior quailed, fidgeted in his chair, and 
“Ah, how do you do, Lemuel? Glad to see § feigned a twinge of gout by way of relief from 
you, glad to see you, my nephew! Haven’t been} his embarrassment. He had promised Lemuel 
here for some time, and I’ve needed your assist-} as plainly as if by deed and bond, that the 
ance in several matters. You shouldn’t forget ; change now proposed should never be made, and 
your old uncle, he has solid charms you know, 3 his estates should descend undivided, unencum- 
boy—solid charms: and they must fall to some > bered to his nephew and namesake. 
one before long—I am growing infirm.” “Yes, my dear fellow, both for your sake and 
“Qh, nonsense, uncle! you bid fair to live a} mine I think it best—I cannot receive you now 
quarter of a century after I am in my grave.” as hospitably as I would like to receive and en- 
Lemuel Lisle spoke out of the bitterness of his 3 tertain the heir of a great estate, and ie 
heart, for he was tired of exactions, which were “<T’m in haste, uncle, come to the point; what 
only paid by promises. He was a young student, ; are your commands to-day ?” 
slight, shrinking, gifted, poor; his relative, a “Why, sit down, sit down! never hurry, it 
rich and gouty old widower, past middle age.” 3 isn’t dignified. I have met a person who seems 
“Bid fair to live, do I? To tell the truth } possessed of all essential requirements.” 
that’s just what I was thinking, Lemuel, when **Such as?” 
you came. I am really not so old, and your} ‘‘Good looks, youth, grace, and besides, some 
aunt used to say, if I were only to spruce up a? literary talent.” 
little, with a set of teeth and a scratch and so *<T should like to meet her.” 
on, like other men, I should be, ha, ha, ha! quite “There, I knew. you would, Lem. You are 
abeauty. Lem, poor aunt has been dead now } always ready to sympathize with your old—that 
nearly a year, and——” sis, your uncle. This young woman may have 
“Yes sir, I have attended to the grave-stone: ; gifts and connections which will be of service to 
it is all as you desired, a handsome obelisk, the } one at the outset of his career. I think of you 
name—a space left for your own, and the motto Sin all my arrangements, nephew!” 
‘We shall meet again.’” “Tt is exceedingly kind, and now, what return 
“Very well—thank you—thank you—won’t} can I offer? Shall I go and make love to the 
lose anything by doing these little things for me, } young person by proxy?” 
and it’s an advantage for a young man—gives ‘“‘Ha, ha, ha! not so bad as that. No, but 
him some idea of business. Is the inscription, } she’s young, and a little flighty, and sentimental 
the—the motto really engraved?” perhaps, and we old fellows who have made for- 
“Engraved sir, and the letters gilded.” tunes, have lost the knack at that sort of thing. 
“Ah, your aunt was a good woman, and I hope } Now, couldn’t you, being young, just indite a 
we shall meet again; but, Lemuel, I have been } line or two to the girl?” 
thinking of—that is, I didn’t know but it would “With pleasure. What shall I say?” 
be well to—change my situation.” : “Oh, anything; you know best. Say she is 
“You surprise me, uncle, there is not so fine} charming; inspired love at first sight; that she 
& situation in all Wilton as this—so high and} passed as I stood in the railway station, I in- 
breezy, such a glorious view,” and Lemuel quired her name, history; read her beautiful 
looked out at the window to conceal the half- {tales in the magazines. Put in about my house, 
amused, half-vexed expression of his face. fine situation, carriage—for I may keep one yet; 
“Yes, yes, the view is well enough; I have no $ and ask if she objects to such an establishment. 
thought of selling my house, but you see I—}Here’s plenty of paper in my desk, and don’t 
a&-hem, I—want some one to enjoy it with me— $ take that steel pen—use my gold one.” 

I think of being married, Lemuel!” “This paper won’t do, coarse, yellow, ruled; 
Turning, the young man fixed his clear, gray : young ladies are fastidious.” | 
eyes upon his uncle, and quickly responded, “It is nine shillings a ream, andgood as she 
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will have after becoming—a-hem—Mrs. Morse, I 3 CHAPTER II. 
can tell her that.” ’ In a large room which served at once for 


“Don’t tell her yet. And it strikes me I 3 chamber, parlor, and library, sat the heroine of 
should not begin with an offer, it is too sudden; ; our story, Rose Rivulet, in the magazines, Grace 
commence by admiring her works, fancying $ Rivers, at home. An orphan, young, fair, with 
there is some affinity between your souls, and so : soft, light tresses that drooped in abundant curls 
on.” $ above the paper, across and across which her 

“J will not pretend to dictate in the literary $ 5 pen moved in evident haste. 
part of your task; but you must let me have my} The door opened, and a young girl appeared, 
way, Lem, in substantials. I’m older than my 3 like, yet lovelier than the authoress—her sister, 
nephew.” 3 and only near relative. ‘‘Are you ready, 

‘¢And he is younger than his uncle.” ; ? Grace?” 

‘‘And thinks himself altogether more wise in} ‘Yes; but Annie, couldn’t you go to the office 
consequence. A singular state of things has without me this once? I’ve hurried so as not to 
come to pass, the rising generation think they ; make you wait, I am so tired.” 
have all the acuteness and wisdom—the old are ; ‘Silly girl! when all poor I can do is to wait 
set aside. How they have flocked to hear that ; and watch a little. Yes, I'll go to the ends of 
erack-brained Emerson lecture this very winter. } the earth alone for you, dear. Stretch yourself 
I don’t hear very well, to be sure, but that was : on the lounge, poor thing! and keep up a cheer- 
little loss, for I couldn’t catch any thread to the ° ful heart, I may bring home a letter heavy with 
argument, nor hear aught but a medley of words, $ yellow gold!” 
words; and there was your sister Ellen, drinking ‘‘Bring home your dear self, that’s all I need 
in every syllable, and declaring ’twas all ‘in-} to-day. What do we care for money ?—fifty dol- 
spired, divine,’ and like nonsense. I tell you, $ lars in the desk here, every debt paid, and more 
Lem, it’s a suspicious kind of wisdom that } work engaged than I can well accomplish.” 
passes the understanding of the wise and pru- “Then Dll bring you a love-letter from the 
dent, and, and ” president, or some high poet. Keep up a cheerful 

**TIs revealed unto babes?” $ heart,” and the laughing face of Annie vanished 

‘*Revealed unto silly chits like Nell, who had ; like a sunbeam from the door.” 
better far be churning, or making bread, than § Closing her desk with an air of relief, and 
reading moral philosophy; as I tell her mother, } humming a strain of music as she crossed the 
I wasn’t brought up on moral philosophy.” 3 room, Grace threw herself on the sofa, shaded 

**A very good argument against its propaga- $ with white clasped hands her tired eyes, and 
tion,” said Lemuel, dreamily, his pen fiying {dreamed such dreams as only workers know. 
over the paper, for he had the missive nearly ‘That wasn’t a bad story. I improve. The 
sketched during his uncle’s speech. ‘But, uncle : papers copy my scribblings. What if I should 
Lem, you wouldn’t have the aged monopolize} yet produce something better than ‘not bad, 
wisdom more than the young, I hope. Chemists $ something to last. How it would please Annie! 
don’t pretend to make better honey than bees; : How it would blossom over my grave like a posy 
let bees condense the sweets of the garden, let $ after I had gone! 
pure spirits like Nelly, understand their kin, let 3 ‘But I do not long for the grave now, as 
‘young men write of love, and middle-aged ones $ : when we were poor and so lonely. How happy 
furnish spending-money and establishments. $ we are! Content, and fifty dollars beyond our 
Now I will read you the letter.” Sneed. Has Rothschild so much? What a 

“But stop—couldn’t you put in what you’ve 3 blessed thing it is to be independent, and to be 
just been saying? It was a very pretty sen- $ occupied, and to feel as I do now, that I have 
tence, and when you write to a woman, no mat- $ used every faculty to its utmost reach of strength! 
ter about the argument.” : $I would not ask, like Solomon, for wisdom and 

‘‘Listen first, and decide if there’s room.” : goodness, but for congenial work that leads to 

Lemuel had written, not as from the respect- ; both. I would not pick the flower without the 
able soap-merchant, his uncle, but from himself, ’ fruit. How wise you grow, Grace Rivers!” 
an appeal that would reach any woman’s heart, ; The young girl was startled by a voice as 
timid, yet ardent, delicate, yet manly and honest. ; 3 sunny as the face that had lately disappeared. 
Without knowing why—for the mischief, per- 3 } «I have stood here fifteen seconds with my hand 
haps—he touched the old man’s ugly plot with } full of letters, and you too deep in a dream to 
the torch of genius, and changed it to a secret : see me, Grace. Are you in love?” 
romance. “In love with my lot, that’s all. No, dear 
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I'm too busy for such sweet dolours. It is} In due time, uncle Lem received her missive. 
enough that I can make and break as many { The old man had eyes but for the half that re- 
hearts as I wish, on paper, every day. When 13 fused, and was discomforted; the young man 
can build castles of glistening marble and fill } saw the half that hesitated, and was radiant with 
them with knights, like Bayard, and Sidney, and ; hope. 
Kane, do you suppose I’ll stoop to a poor brick$ ‘Once more I will try,” said Lemuel, ‘and 
house, and a man of straw, though human?” N this time, nephew, set down my house, my car- 
“Td rather find one good man made of flesh 3 riage—I bought a gig yesterday—my prospect, 
and blood, if he did live in a brick house, than all } my position, and just mention, will you, that the 
your airy castles, full of shadows. Come, read!” ; house is brick, fire-proof? No demurring, now! 








Half rising in the couch, Grace glanced lan- } I tell you, if the girl will refuse to be mistress of 


guidly over the contents of her letters, Annie 


hands, and replacing them in their envelopes. 


And thus they had reached the last, when the $ 


ee much property, she’s underwitted, and I do 
watching, receiving them from her sister’s tired ; 
s 
s 


not want her ” 
‘‘And the grave-yard, and the scratch, and 
teeth, and gout; yes, I will set down each par- 


expression of the reader’s face changed; she ; ticular.” 


pushed back her curls, reread the letter deliber- é 


ately, and with a bright smile that proved their $ 
Ss 
kinship, gave it then to Annie. N 


Ss 


‘Read, here is your hero of flesh and blood; 3 


some youth has seen me at an unromantic place, $ 
a railway station, and fancies he’s in love; as} 
one would know by the pains he takes to hide § 
any such confession. You may have him, all $ 
for your own.”’ S 

“But he didn’t fall in love with me!” $ 

“Young hearts are like bees among flowers— ; 
now a pansy—now a rose. No matter that the § 
rose did not come first, so long as it is sweeter.” $ 

“You are like doctors, who never take their 
own medicine: you-write about love, and then $ 
talk like Diogenes.” 

“Yes, and the dear, trembling heart that ; 
wrote this letter, fancies I’m like the ladies I 3 
describe; as much as the hermit on Carmel is} 
like the heaven he prays to! The youth is in 
love with a fancy, and it fits my sister better $ 
than myself.” ; 

“He hasn’t an over-handsome name, Lemuel } 
Morse. Mrs. Lemuel Morse, instead of Annie $ 
Rivers! And I guess he’s poor: no danger that $ 
he owns a brick house.” N 

“Then he has not been spoiled by pros- 
perity.” 

“That sounds very well: it’s an excellent 
thing to be good enough to go through the eye } 
of a needle; but that same eye is a narrow place } 
to live in. Give me a hero so brave that he can 
be rich and unspoiled both.” 

“A shadow, Miss Annie! 
the letter.” 

But Annie answered the letter, declining the 
correspondence in her sister’s name, half-declin- ; 
ing in her own. Her style was graceful as her 
sister’s, with more vivacity, for Annie had led a 
joyous life, protected always by the soft wing 
of Grace. 


Very well, burn ; 





“‘These particulars are not at all essential. I 
won’t have one of them alluded to.” 

‘‘But the lady will feel insulted—it is like 
proposing to buy her.” 

“Do asI bid. All people have their price.’ 

“Worth so many cakes of soap, more or less, 
I suppose?” ventured Lemuel, whose courage 
this love affair was developing. ‘There, I have 
written as much about your property as is deli- 
cate; if you don’t like it you may send for 
another scribe.” 

“‘T don’t like your behaviour, Lemuel; you 


sare saucy. Be careful, young man, my will is 


not yet signed. I may cut you off without a 
farthing.” 

“You cannot cut off my sense of right, my 
independence. And as for farthings, I have 
talents, uncle, of my own, and shall be rich, I 
hope, before I die. I do not want your money!” 

Before Rose Rivers, or any lady fair, or man 
of worth, Lemuel might have trembled like an 
aspen leaf; but he had too much manliness to 
stand in awe of his mercenary uncle. 

‘Very well, sir, very well! I shall remember " 
your words. This letter is good for nothing. I 
will burn it.” 

“Do that or send it, as you please: it may re- 
sult in good, it cannot in harm.” 

Ah, thoughtless Lemuel! 

“And you refuse to alter? Recollect, you 
speak at your peril.” 

‘‘] refuse. Good morning, uncle Lem!” 

“«Stop, take the letter: as you say, it can do 
no harm.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue sisters were together at the village post- 
office, when a second missive came from Lemuel 
Morse; signed with the signature of uncle Lem, 
but written with the heart and hand of his 
nephew. It was directed to Annie Rivers, 
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She tore open the envelope, her sunny face ; 
all radiant. ‘A love-letter, think of it! and to} 
me—the first I ever had in my life. How droll! 
he has sent an inventory of his worldly goods— : 
a Gothic cottage in brick, a stock in trade, a 
gig, &., &c., &e. And yet there’s a kind of } 
delicacy in the way it’s told—and yet, yet, when } 
I know the weight of his heart, what do I care 
for the weight of his money-bags?” Poor little $ 
Annie was falling in love with a ‘‘shadow.” 

Grace read the letter and sighed, and smiled, 
and left the result to heaven. Too grave and 
gentle herself not to recognize the sweetness and 
purity of the soul that was singing its love thus 
from afar; she had also known too well the 
rough chances of human experience, to antici- 
pate much from this little ray of romance which 
had fallen into their quiet life. 

For a long summer, letters full of loving 
thoughts slipped back and forth, through the 
tortuous course of stage and steam conveyance— 
slipped from one heart to the other easily as 
strung pearls slip when two hold the ends of the 
string; and autumn came, and old Lemuel was 





{that I’m going on Thursday, that urgent busi- 
ness will prevent my remaining more than a day 

$—it will: the rents are due Saturday—and that 

: she must have the minister engaged, and all her 

; boxes packed.” 

; Lemuel wrote. His fine romance was coming 

}to anend. The lady would meet uncle Lem, and 

: ‘ smile, and shrink, and—— 

} What would follow? 

; Lemuel had never thought of this before. The 

‘ lady’s chagrin, perhaps disappointment—uncle 

3} Lem’s boisterous anger—and she so young, an 

3 orphan! 

Lemuel had not thought, because he would 
snot. He was neither deaf nor blind; but he 
was in love, and his reason all wrapped up ina 
purple. haze. His joke had turned to earnest— 
this young thing whom he had never seen, never 
S expected to see—he loved her better than his 
$ soul. 

And what then? 

He sent uncle Lem’s letter, sealed as it left 
shis presence. He went by-car and stage to 
3 Millbrook, Annie’s residence. He saw and re- 





ready for his bride, well pleased with his pros- ; cognized her—saw her read the letter—saw the 
pect, though he had grown weary of so much : color come and go in her cheek as she glanced 
love, and did not always read the letters which } at him—felt the clear, thoughtful eyes of Grace 
his nephew brought. N ‘ searching his own—and he introduced himself 


And Annie Rivers smoothed back the bright § $ as the messenger of Lemuel Morse. 


hair that waved in such graceful folds about her} And then from first to last he told his story— 
little head; and looked in her glass at a face she } how what began in mirth had ended in crying 
could not but think fair, and yet—would it be : wrong—how grieved, and contrite, and ashamed 
fair to him? Would it even not disappoint him? ; he was, as the instrument. 
Wouldn’t he think her too young, too foolish for} But Annie did not listen—displayed neither 
his wife? Wouldn’t he fancy Grace more, after 3 anger nor chagrin; only she looked at Lemuel 
all? Dear, splendid Grace, she was worthier of } as in a dream, and the color came and went in 
him! Annie would make an excuse for delaying 3 her fair cheek. 
the bridal, and he should choose between the} And Grace looked on and smiled, and sighed, 
sisters. Yes, she could bear to give up even a $ and left the result to heaven. 
lover to Grace; for what else had she ever done} Then followed a longer conversation in the 
to repay her sister’s constant care, and indul- : parlor at home—the sisters had taken a parlor 
gence, and bounty? now; and Grace listened and did not sigh, and 
Ah, Annie! It is what.our friends are, not} said at last, ‘‘We can all live together, all work 
what they do for us. In your dependence you } together, we three shall be so happy!” 
are more to Grace, than all the goods and chat- : And on the Thursday morning Annie donned 
tels of old Lemuel Morse could be to either of ‘her wedding-gown of white; and the good old 
you—though he should lay the title-deeds at; 3 : minister, who had been like a father to her, 
your feet. 3 3 came and blessed her a bride; and Lemuel made 
But he will not! ‘No, sir: not if I lose her. } the responses dreamily, bewildered with joy; 
Catch me sending diamond rings to a girl I only } and Grace thought of the future and smiled. 
hold by a few love-letters. It’s enough that I So while all the woods were arranged in purple 


have bought two scratches, and this set of teeth, 
and am on the point of ordering a whole new 
suit of clothes,” said uncle Lem. 
“They will do for another wedding, in case 
you are disappointed,” his nephew replied. 
“But the ring, where would that be? Write 


and gold, in the beautiful autumn weather, the 
three set forth together for Niagara. What the 
woods, what the Falls, what life was to them all 
thereafter, let young hearts judge. 

But for such as like facts more than fancies, I 
will tell how uncle Lem went for his bride and 
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found no Rivers’ at Millbrook, none, none—they 
had left with all their effects, and were not to 
return. Their smiling old landlady was very 
dull when uncle Lem came fuming, all red in 
the face, back to her door; the townspeopie had 
a twinkle in their eyes when they told of the 
recent wedding, and the sweet, young bride; for 
secrets cannot be kept in a country town, and 
country people are keen in putting events and 
appearances together. Every boy in the streets 
knew uncle Lem for Annie’s disappointed suitor, 
and they laughed as they said a hippopotamus § 
might as well fall in love with a humming-bird, 

So uncle Lem went home and fell in love with 
his waiting-girl; but before he had taught her 
to write, and her wedding trousseau was ready, § 
the old man had a sense of propriety, for all the 
slander of the village boys; before his plans 
were completed, uncle Lem’s situation was in 
reality changed. I saw—on his wedding day I 
saw men gilding a second inscription on a cer- 
tain obelisk, and the motto above was, ‘“‘We 
shall meet again.” 

Lemuel Morse had died of apoplexy; and in a 
will duly signed and sealed, had bestowed his 


property, to the last farthing, to ‘‘my dear wife, 
Bridget Wilcox.” 

Bridget was not his wife, and the property fell 
to the legal heir, the namesake, Lemuel, junior. 

The bridal party returned to find themselves 
rich in worldly goods, richer they could not be in 
happiness and love. But Lemuel never enjoyed 
wealth until he had earned it with his own stout 
Shand and brain. A living once secured, and a 
marriage portion for Grace, he invested all uncle 
Lem’s accumulations in a public library. 

You may still see at Wilton, the old man’s na- 
S tive town, in the grave-yard his obelisk, though 
the gilding is worn from its letters now; and 
3 conspicuous in the centre of the village, a grace- 
; ful building, lettered with his name, which con- 
g tains the unintended bequest of Lemuel Morse. 

But the cup that never reached his lip, it 
ministers life and consolation yet to a gentler 
soul, its nectar was not spilt upon the ground. 

So, reader, if we have not all our price, we 
have all our pay. The great heart gains beauty 
and gladness, heart’s-wealth—the plodder, lands 
and goods—the money-hoarder thanks, scanty 
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and grudging, yet in some low way deserved. 





DREAMING OF THEE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


I am lying in a garden 
Where the whitest roses bloom, 
And my brain is almost drunken 
With the wealth of their perfume. 
Roses, roses, sweetest roses 
That are regal in their pride, 
Red and white, and pink and yellow, 
Looking love on every side— 
Roses for the dead maid’s coffin, 
Roses for the happy bride— 
Let her wear them, they will crumble 
Like the darling hopes that died. 


While I lie among the roses, 
How ineffable and sweet 

Are the dreams that chase each other 
Through my soul with footsteps fleet; 

Fairy dreams of love and loving, 
Sweeter, aye, a thousand times 

Than the sweetest rose that ever 
Bloomed in Flora’s fairest climes. 


How the snow-white roses tumble 
As the zephyr wantons by, 

Like a fickle, faithless lover, 
Raising hopes to see them die! 
How he steals the hidden sweetness 

From the roses red and rare, 
And as soon as it is tasted 
Scatters it upon the air! 
How he emulates the lover 
Who delights to gaily rove 
"Mong the sweetest, fairest maidens, 
Toying with their precious love! 


How bewildering the beauty 
Of the visions flitting by 
As I tarry in the garden, 
And among the roses lie! 
Thou, my darling, girt with glory, 
And with eyes so full of light, 
Comest here to bless my dreamings, 
Radiant as an angel bright. 
What emotion fills my bosom, 
Welcome as the morning’s beams, 
As the vision of my fairy 
Dances lightly through my dreams? 
Beautiful the dreams that bless me, 
Sweet the roses red and white— 
What their beauty, or their sweetness 
Unto thine, my airy sprite? 


Let me dream a little longer 
In the garden ‘neath the rose; 
Let me taste thy Lethean kisses 
That have charmed me from my woes. 
Let me gaze again in rapture 
On the beauty of thine eyes, 
And be blessed again with blisses 
That are wafted from the skies. 


Shall I e’er be filled with joyance, 
As my weary days go by, 

Such as greets me in the garden 
As beneath the rose I lie? 

Oh, the waking! how it chills me! 
Dreams and roses, where are they? 
Scattered like the friends that loved me 

When my heart was young and gay. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206. 


CHAPTER IV. ; with blushes. She knew their meaning well, 

Barsara Starrorp sat upon the roots of an S and searched her own heart to its depths, as the 
old oak, that held the edges of forest turf to- 3 surgeon probes a wound. The unnaturalness of 
gether, just where they verged into the white} this attachment did not startle her pride as at 
sands of the beach. The woods had been thinned ; first; for she was one of those who measure souls 
on that portion of the coast, and the old oak } by their capacity, not the years that have fallen 
stood out almost alone, amid a sea of whortle- upon them.. Still every sensitive feeling of her 
berry bushes, ferns, and low-vined blackberries, $ {nature was wounded by the very idea of love, 
that covered the sparse soil with their many 3 Sin its broadest and most beautiful meaning, as 
tinted herbage. Behind her loomed the forest; $ conibected with this youth. Affection deep and 
before her rolled the ocean; and the sunshine} pure, a love that thrilled her with a thousand 
lay upon both, lay everywhere, save in her own } holy impulses, she found; but nothing that could 
heart—that was unutterably darkened. S bring the pure matronly blood warmer to her 

I do not say that all this brightness in nature } cheeks, or cause her frank eyes to turn aside 
fell upon her, like a mockery; for her soul was; from his glances. The feelings that she was 
too heavy, even for a thought of eternal things. 5 forced to acknowledge to herself, were inexpli- 
It is only sudden, or light sorrows, that shrink $ cable, for gratitude alone was never half so ten- 
and thrill to outward things, When depression } der, love never in a degree so unselfish. She 
becomes the habit of a life, it weighs upon wed | had never known the sweet worship which a 
existence, as stagnant waters sleep in a land-} mother feels for a living child, and could not 
scape. When they are disturbed, miasma starts; judge how far these strange sensations ap- 
forth, and makes the earth feel that a weight is} proached that most holy feeling; but she knew 
forever upon its bosom, whose breath is poison, that the presence of this had filled her with 
and which the brightest sunshine cannot warm. S ineffable content. The hard realities of her 

This great burden lay upon Barbara Stafford. condition faded away at his approach, and all 
Had the ocean been lashed with storms, she} the gentle sensations of her youth came singing 
might have looked upon it with awe, for she was} back across the desert of her life, keeping her 
a woman full of feminine timidity, and only a § soul from the despair that for a time had 
few weeks before had been snatched from the ; threatened it. 
waves, when in the jaws of death, by the very} She was thinking of the youth, nothing else, 
youth from whom she had just parted. . She was N though her eyes gazed wistfully across the sea, 
thinking of the youth, but not of the waves from ; $and her face seemed thoughtful, as if she ex- 
which he had rescued her—thinking of him with ; pected some pleasant approach from the far off 
vague yearnings of fondness, which seemed all } blue of the deep. So, when footsteps came 
of human tenderness that gleamed across the $ across‘ the beech, she started, and the wings of 
desolation of her hopes. She felt something like $ 5a brooding bird seemed to unfold in her bosom, 
joy singing through the dreariness of her life, $as Norman Lovel approached, and seated him- 
whenever the image of this young man presented $ self on a fragment of stone at her feet. 
itself. Why was it?-she asked herself again Barbara could not resist the impulse, but laid 
and again. Were the blossoms of a new love 3 her hand caressingly on his head, burying her 
springing up from her soul, after it had been 3 fingers in the rich waves of his hair. 
laid waste for so many years? Had the ashes} He looked up, and smiled. This gentle caress 
of dead hopes fertilized her life afresh, that she ; was pleasant, after the coldness with which 
should feel this fresh glow of affection, when the } Elizabeth had driven him from her side. 
lad spoke or looked into her eyes? 3 “How profoundly you were thinking!” he 


oe was no girl to wave these questions } said, ‘I was almost afraid to disturb you.” 
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“Yes,” answered Barbara, “I was trying to$ Norman saw the smile and blushed. 
find out what has swept so much of the dark- ; ‘You think it a humble means of good,” hé 
ness from my life, within the last hour.” § said, ‘‘and are, perhaps, offended with me for 

“And did you find a happy conclusion? 1; neming it. But Governor Phipps thinks it a 
hope so, for then I shall think that some pleasure : calling of most importance in these settlements. 
at my coming was mingled with your thoughts. } He says that the man, or woman, who gives wis- 
Oh! dear lady, you never will know how keenly } dom and christianity to our little ones, holds an 
we felt your loss.” $ office higher than that of any judge or statesman 

«And yet I am a stranger to you all.” in the land.” 

“Some people are never strangers, lady. I} Barbara gazed wistfully in Norman’s face, 
feel as if I had known you from the cradle up, } while he was speaking. An earnest gloom came 
as if my happiness would never be complete if } into her eyes, and her lips began to quiver. 
you were away. The touch of your hand } Why was her voice so like a hoarse whisper 
soothes me, and your voice stirs my heart, like § when she spoke? 
music heard before thought or memory come. ‘*Did—did Governor Phipps speak of me in 
When I am near you, a solemn gladness quiets } this connection?” 
me into a very child. Oh! lady, I love you so ‘*No, but when I had been speaking of eae 
dearly.” 3 he said it, as if the idea came with your name.’ 

Barbara did not start, or change color. This } Barbara shook her head, slowly and mourn- 
language seemed natural to her, as the rush of } fully. 
the waves on the beach. She simply bent down} ‘It can never happen. This land holds no 
and kissed the youth on his forehead. He drew corner of rest for me now. Here is struggle, 
a deep breath and was silent. The smile upon } temptation, bitter soul-strife; there is rest, that 
his mouth was like that of an infant Samuel } leaden rest, which comes when there is nothing 
when he prays. ; to hope or fear. Oh! my young friend, it is a 

“f have found you at last; you will never, $ terrible thing, when one reaches the bill-tops of 
never leave us again!” : life, and finds a broad, ashen desert beyond, with 

“When the ship sails I must go yonder,” she ; nothing but a grave on the other side, which 
answered, pointing seaward. you long to reach, but must not.” 

“To England again! Why should you go?$ ‘But surely this is not your case, lady?” 
Have you friends more dear than those you will} I think so. Alas! what else?” she whis- 
leave behind?” questioned the youth, anxi-: pered, casting that wistful look seaward again. 
ously. $ “What of joy, or hope, can ever come to me 

“I have no friends there, but many duties,” § again?” 


said Barbara, and her voice trembled painfully. ‘‘And are you so unhappy?” questioned the 


“When I leave these shores, every living being $ youth, almost with tears in his eyes. 
that I have loved will be left behind.” : *‘Unhappy! I do not know—but let us talk of 

“Why go, then? Why abandon those who} other things, this fair girl Elizabeth.” 
regard you so much, for a land that contains no : “Do not speak of her—she wounds mé with 
friends?” $ her coldness, she insults me with suspicions—let 

Barbara turned pale, as she looked down into $ us talk of anything rather than her.” 
those beautiful, eager eyes. : “But she loves you, for all that.” 

“Because,” she ‘said, extending her hand} ‘I do not believe it!” cried the youth, im- 
toward the ocean, ‘“‘because that must roll be- ; petuously, “love does not turn a maiden into 
tween me and—and this continent, before I can } stone, when a true heart appeals to hers. You 
fall into the heavy rest, which is all I hope or $ $ would not repulse me one hour, and adore me 
ask for now.” $the next. I am tired of girls!” 

“But why go away? This is a new country; : Barbara smiled, as if the prattle of an infa’.c 
& mind and energy like yours may find ample ; had amused her. 
scope for exertion here. Become the missionary $ ‘My fiery young heart,” she said, laying her 
of intelligence. We have school-houses, but few } hand on his shoulder, ‘‘how little you compre- 
teachers. What grand men and noble women 3 hend the feelings that trouble you!” 
would be given to the world, from a teacher at} “T can only understand how much sweeter 
oneé so strong and so gentle!” g your voice is than hers, how grand your words 

Barbara smiled a littie proudly. The idea of } are, how like heaven the earth seems when you 
becoming # school-teacher in one of the colonies permit me to rest as I do now at your feet, and 
had vv never entered her imagination. > look forth on the ocean. With you all is rest— 
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with her excitement. She does not love me, } 


and I begin to think that I do not love her.” 

‘‘Boy, forbear. This is madness. Your heart 
does speak out here. This impetuosity will end 
in evil. Check it. Your wild temper belies a 
noble heart. Remember Elizabeth Parris is your 
betrothed wife!” 

“*I can remember nothing, except that I have 
offended you,” answered the youth, passionately, 
‘and I would rather have died.” 

‘‘Hush,” said Barbara, ‘‘ here comes Elizabeth 
Parris, with her father. I will walk toward the 
beach, while you converse with them.” 

‘Nay! I will follow you.” 

Barbara had arisen. The young man started 
to his feet, and prepared to walk forward with 
her. His color rose, and a glow of haughty re- 
sentment came to his forehead, as he caught 
a glimpse of the young girl’s face, which was 
flushed and eager, while that of Samuel Parris 
lowered with sombre anxiety. 

“Stop,” cried the old man, lifting his staff. 
‘*Move not to the right, or the left, till I have 
spoken with you both, face to face.” 

Barbara Stafford drew her proud figure to its 
height. There was something too imperative in 
his command for her humble endurance. At 


times, blood, that seemed born of emperors, 


mantled over that broad forehead. It rose red 
and warm now. 

Norman Lovel stood by her side, his lip curved, 
his eyes flashing fire. The two looked strangely 
alike, in their haughty astonishment at the voice 
of command, which sought to arrest their foot- 
steps. 





CHAPTER V. 


Wuew Elizabeth Parris was left standing on; 


the stepping stone, and saw every one drift by $ 
her toward the shore, a sensation fell upon her, : 
so strange and even terrible, that she thought } 
herself dying. The blood seemed to stop in her ; 
veins, blocking up all the avenues of life. The? 
breath choked up her throat, and from heart to $ 
limb she seemed turning to stone. During some ; 
heavy minutes, she stood in this position, like a 
thing of marble, save that her hair had sunshine 
1. it, and her eyes deepened in color till they 
seen.ed black. At last she turned, as a statue 
might have wheeled from its base, and entered 
the house. A little wing had been added to the 
building, in which Samuel Parris kept his books, 
and wrote his discourses. It was dimly lighted, 
and a sombre gloom hung about, in too solemn 
accordance with the old man’s habit of mind. 
Samuel Parris had spent much time in this 
apartment after the excitement of returning 





ONG 


home; and with a feeling of gentle complacency 
was looking over some of the familiar books 
that lay on the table. Engaged with thes, 
old friends, he did not observe when the door 
opened, and his child glided through. Her smal] 
hand, pale as wax, laid upon the open page he 
was reading, first warned him of the dear pre. 
sence. 

The old man gently pushed the hand aside. 

“It is the Holy Bible,” he said, in explana. 
tion of the act. 

“The Bible,” muttered Elizabeth, bending 
down and attempting to read. But the words 
all ran together and melted into an intangible 
network of characters under her gaze. She 
started back with a moan of horror and clasped 
both hands over her eyes. 

The minister looked up in dumb astonishment, 
’ “What—what is this?” he said, greatly trou- 
bled by her emotion. ‘‘What have I done to 
make you moan so piteously, Elizabeth?” 

The young girl dropped the hands from her 
face, and wrung them in bitter anguish. 

‘*Father, I am smitten in my sight. The blood 
is frozen in my veins. The breath settles in my 
throat, strangling me when I speak, I scarcely 
feel your touch. I cannot draw a deep breath. 
When I bend my looks on the Bible, the pages 
are striped with ragged, black lines, as if 
devil, not God, had written it.” 

‘*My child, what is this? A little while ago 
you were quiet and cheerful. What disease can 
have fallen upon you? What evil thing touched 


you?” 


She fell upon her knees, groveling on the floor. 
Her eyes glittered painfully, her lips grew still. 

‘‘Father, do not touch me. I am smitten. 
Lo! I am bewitched.” 

The old man began to tremble in all his limbs. 
He shrunk away from his child, gazing wildly 
at her, as some holy man might watch an angel 
changing into a fiend before his eyes. 

‘“‘Elizabeth, daughter Elizabeth,” he cried, 
*‘oh! my God—my God!” 

She bent her face downward, shrouding it with 
her garments, sobbing out, 

**Do not touch me, father. I am unholy; 
body and-soul I am unholy. God blinds my 
sight to his word. Fiery fiends have tracked 
their footprints over His promises. Oh! me— 
oh! me—the curse is here!” 

More pale, more terribly stricken than his 
child had been, the old man stood up, and clasp- 
ing his thin hands, lifted them slowly to heaven 
At last he spoke, in a voice of solemn command, 
which vibrated to the poor girl’s heart! 

‘Elizabeth Parris, rise up, and say unto me, 
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who has done this thing, whence comes thy $ minister, greatly troubled. ‘Did I not tell you, 
affection?” Elizabeth, that it happened on the second day 

Elizabeth arose very slowly, and looked her; of my arrival in Boston?” 
father in the face. “The second day; and I had not seen you 

“Come and see!” 3 then.” 

Uttering only this one sentence, she Jed the} ‘Truly, your words are sooth, my child. I 
way out of the house and into the cpen air. On } was beset by this heart to visit you at once, but 
she sped, through the sunshine and along bye- {some feeling, which seemed from above, held 

ths, toward the sea-shore, looking round now } me back, whispering ever, ‘Do not make to your- 
snd then to be sure that her father followed ; H self an idol of this fair child, for thy God is a 
close, but never turning aside or speaking a ; jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
yord. ; the children.’ Then, feeling that the great love 

At last she came out upon a curve of the? in my bosom might fall upon thee in wrath for 
beach, within sight of the oak tree, under which § mine offence, I dared not come within sight of 
Barbara Stafford was sitting with Norman Lovel. $ thee, mine only child; but was driven by the 

“Behold!” she said, throwing out her hand, s storm, as it were, on to the heights overlooking 
with the look and gesture of a priestess. ‘‘ Be- ; the ocean.” 
hold the strange woman, Barbara Stafford. The § ‘¢And what did you see there, my father?” 
evil one cast forth from the depths of the sea to 3 “A ship, breaking through the clouds, afar 
torment us. Behold the witcu.” 3 off, that waved and surged around, and above it 

After the young girl had uttered these awful $ like fiery banners.” 
words, for awful they were in those days, a dead : ‘And this woman came down the sides, en- 
silence fell upon the father and child. At last; tered a boat, and was whelmed in the waves, 
they both turned away, slowly retraced their} from which you and Norman Lovel, my be- 
steps, and entered the house together. When ; trothed, rescued her. All the rest I know also. 
they were alone in the library, the minister fell: But who is she? What is her country, and from 
into his chair, and began to weep—to weep and $ what good or evil influence did she get that 
pray with a troubled abruptness, that proved } wonderful power, which wins every heart to her 
the terrible hold which his daughter’s change ; glance?” 
had seized upon him. He saw now the complete “Elizabeth, I do not know!” 
change that had come over her, the wildness in ‘¢Father, let us be just. From the depth of 
her eyes, the deadly white of her face. The in- 3 my soul, I believe this goman an emissary of the 
roads, which a week of anxiety had made upon } Evil One, sent hither Hi break up the harmony 
her person, struck him with consternation and 3 of our whole lives. But speak to her, father, 
belief. What, save some fiendish influence, could $ question her, as a judge might do, when afraid 
have changed the rosy bloom of her youth into 3 to sentence unholily. If the conviction fastened 
that dull, hopeless look? here, springs from the selfishness of too keen 

“Kneel down,” he said, at last, ‘Elizabeth, } : affections, let me have the proof, and I will kneel 
my child; for if all the dark spirits of the black $ <at Barbara Stafford’s feet till she pardons me. 
realm have entered that form, you are still my ; ’ But if there is truth in these things, if she pos- 
child. Kneel down, and with your hand upon § 3 sesses no power to sweep suspicion of diabolical 
the Bible, tell me how this strange woman has 3 $ powers away from her, then will I, of my own 
poisoned your life; tell me all, that I may ask ; strength, surrender her to the magistrates, that 
the Most High God to help us in this strait.” the evil spirit may be lifted from our house.” 

Elizabeth answered more consistently than her 3 $ Samuel Parris was sorely perplexed. In his 
state of terror would seem to warrant. She had } N § simplicity, the introduction of this strange woman 
evidently thought deeply on the matter, and rea- } into his household had been preceded with none 
soned with an intellect rendered keen by the; of the usual explanations; and there was some- 
alarm of a loving heart. She was very pale, thing about the woman, a dignity of reserve, that 
and sharp, nervous quivers startled her now $ § notwithstanding her sweet graciousness, forbade 
and then, but the pretty willfulness of her cha- § $ all close questioning. When Samuel Parris re- 
tacter had entirely disappeared. She was like $ membered all the incidents connected with their 
& priestess shriving to some solemn oracle. ; first meeting—the reserve maintained ever since 

“First, let me ask you, father, who is this; —the confusion left behind when she fied so 
Woman whom you and Norman Lovel dragged } : ¢ strangely from the governor’s house, and the 
up from the depths of the sea?” § animosities that had sprung up beneath his own 

“In truth Ido not know,” answered the ’ roof since it had sheltered her—the justice of 
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his daughter’s accusation fastened strongly upon} “Ah! that is as you take it. Well dried, and 
him. He shivered with dread. Events hitherto} ground to powder, it is sometimes a wholesome 
of simple solution, took a lurid form in his eyes 3 medicine. I will teach Tituba how to use it,” 
—he looked wistfully at the pale face uplifted to “Tituba—my woman servant, Tituba—and js 
his—at the trouble in those beautiful eyes, and} she of this diabolical confederacy?” muttere| 
was ready to cry out with anguish wher he} the old man, while a sensation of horror crep; 
thought that it was through him the evil in-{ over him. ‘‘Am I beset with fiends?” 
fluence had reached that young soul. 3 Barbara arose from the earth, held up the 
“Stay here,” he said, rising from his chair, 3 cone of scarlet berries in the sun, while the bul} 
and searching for his staff, for the tremor in his $ was clasped in her hand, with-the green leayes 
old limbs was painfully visible. ‘Sit here and } falling over it. 
pray for help. Before the Lord, I will question } ‘How can poisonous things be so beautiful?” 
this woman.” she said, with a sigh. ‘Now, who would be- 
He kissed his daughter on the forehead, trem- } lieve that any one of these glowing drops would 
bling all over as if his lips pressed the brow of a } take a human life?” 
corpse; and taking up his staff went out, followed: ‘You know it to be deadly then?” questioned 
by her heavy gaze, and a succession of low : the old man. 
moans; for with great mental anguish came} . His voice was so hoarse, that Barbara looked 
bodily pain, and for a time Elizabeth Parris { him earnestly in the face. 
seemed as if shrouded in ice. ’ “Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully, “I know 
The old man bent his steps toward the beach } all its good and all its evil qualities. Like many 
once more. other things in life it can both cure and kill.” 
Barbara Stafford had left the foot of the great § As she spoke, Barbara cut away the leaves 
oak, and was walking along the curving lines $ and the red cone with her poignard, dropping 
left where the forest turf crumbled away into a3 the root into. her basket. Then she put away 
surface of white sand. Now and then she paused the stiletto somewhere in the folds of her dress, 
to gather a leaf, or some wood blossom, which 3 and dashed off the soil that clung to her white 
she put in a little Indian basket, which hung 3 hands. 
upon her arm. “You would speak with’ me, I think?” she 
As the minister came up with her, she was said, a little anxiously. 
kneeling on the turf and eagerly unearthing a$ ‘She knows that already,” thought the old 
bulbous root, from which two or three rich leaves } man, feeding his suspicions with every word 
sprang up, shading a cone of red berries that } Barbara Stafford uttered: but he only said, 
shone up from their midst like a flame. ; ‘Lady, where is the young man who sat with 
She looked over her shoulder, as the minister } you half an hour ago, under the oak yonder?” 
approached, and half rose, with the little stiletto, Barbara smiled. These words were a relief 
with which she had been digging, in her hand. 3 to her. She had expected something more in- 
“Wait a moment,” she said, falling to her} portant by his strange manner. 
work again. ‘This is a rare specimen. I have } ‘Oh! Mr. Lovel—he has gone-into the woods 
almost uprooted the bulb. Old Tituba will find 3 in search of a shrub I wanted. I hope his wish 
it wonderfully useful in making up her drinks.” ; to oblige me has not encroached on grave duties.” 
The minister grew pale, as he stood leaning} ‘And he too?” muttered the old man—‘“he 
on his staff gazing at the root. Barbara spoke $ too?” 
again, rather cheerfully, for exercise anda bright} Barbara listened keenly, but the words escaped 
sea breeze had excited her a little. Sher. His silence, however, was impressive. 
“It has a common name, I think, among the$ ‘Let us go forward to the oak yonder,” he 
people here. Wake robbin—isn’t that correct?” $ said, pointing the way with his staff. 
‘*Wake robbin—wild turnip, a deadly poison,” Barbara turned, without a word, and walked 
answered the old man, hoarsely. slowly toward the oak. (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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“War's woman’s proper sphere, my love?” “You give it up? ’Tis thirty feet, 
Asked John of pretty Jean. Or more—of crinoline.” 
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: ber Ir is a good thing for us to hear, from the} 3 Brenton says she can’t find room for one more. 
coves aged participators in them, of past times, espe- ; They are all nice young fellows. Kitty and I 
siglo cially of those noble and stirring events which : ? have a good deal of fun. I like the excitement 
iful? have now fossilized into mere history. While; of it all. Mother says it is very wrong to do Hi 
dia listening to the enthusiastic narrators, the past ; anything but grieve over the war, and Kitty, f 
bog becomes the present to us. Our sturdy fore- g who is older than I, (quite eighteen!) looks on 
; fathers take breath, and life, and keen sensation $ the dark side, and is awfully afraid the British . 
a again, and as we realize their excitement, their} $ will take Baltimore, and put everybody to the 
danger, and their rejoicing .at victory, we are 3 3 sword. 
ms shamed in our idle, objectless luxury, by their 3 Aug. 8lst.—The people here are so angry 
noble aims, and their ‘‘stubborn patience.” 3 about the burning of the Capitol, and libraries, 
know Even the minutest particulars relating to our } ° and paintings, that they say they will mob every 
wd country’s past history, have deep interest for } Englishman in the place! A body of rioters 
‘ some minds. That what follows is really the § § passed our house to-day. Oh, how horrid they 
ited impression made upon an eye witness of the last S looked! I was really frightened for once. I 4 
ping war with England, (though she was only a giddy } was so afraid they were going to attack Mr. 
way gitl,) by some very interesting days of trial and : Milman’s office, for though I hate him, of course, 
ag fear, make it worthy of being offered to you, ; since he is a Britisher and a tory, yet he isa 
ite dear reader. $ perfect gentleman, and so good to me, that I 





Baurimore, Aug. 30th, 1814. $wouldn’t like to have him, or anybody, ill- 

Nobody can talk of anything but the enemy’s; treated. The young gentlemen boarders here 
taking Washington. We are expecting the British ; look at him very coldly, and try to insult him. 
here every day, but we are not going to let them § I am afraid of a quarrel every day, and Mrs. 
have our town for the taking! They have got } Brenton says she does wish he was in a safe 
to fight for it, I can tell them. $ place, for she thinks everything of him. She 

Kitty and I are at the window from morning } says he is a noble, true, honest, old school Eng- 
till night looking at the soldiers. Companies of } lish gentleman. 
wilitia are going about all day long, and bands} Sept. 14th.—Oh, what a terrible time we have 
of volunteers come pouring in. They are mostly ; been having! Day before yesterday, in the 
country boys in homespun, with perhaps a fine § morning, the news came that the British had 
young gentleman from some plantation to lead § landed at North Point, and all the women were 
them. They look tired and worn out, for the $ S ordered to keep in their houses, and on no 
weather is dreadfully warm. $ account to go into the streets, and the men were 

Mrs, Brenton, who for a boarding-house keeper 3 S all to be ready to fight at a moment’s notice, 
is very liberal, and exceedingly kind and oblig- ; * Several young men from our house have gone 
ing, has had buckets of water set out on the} to meet the enemy. Our army marched out on 
porch steps, with tin cups—and so have all the $ ; ; Sunday. It was a dreadful day, not like the 
neighbors. The poor, tired volunteers run out $ ‘Sabbath at all. The bells rang out now and 
of the ranks, take a drink, and back again as {then suddenly, and we heard the cannonading! 
soon as possible. They are half dead with thirst, ; We didn’t know at every horrid boom! but what 
after their long, dusty march. This morning I$ some dear friend was swept away. Kitty and I 
was eating my lunch, (a good square of ginger- 3 were on our knees half the time, and I was 
bread,) and was sitting on the window-sill, when $ almost crazy—I knew so many soldiers, splen- 
4 young soldier came to our steps for water. He did, good fellows, every one of them! Oh! a 
looked at me so earnestly (I think hungrily) that ; battle is so dreadful! 
I reached out and gave him my cake. He took 3 ; Every woman in town is busy cooking things 
it and set me all in a smile, he made me such a3 to send down to our army. Yesterday Kitty 
handsome bow! Sand I helped Mrs. Brenton make up a great 


This house is now fall of boarders, and Mrs. batch of bread, and roast huge ribs of beet. She 
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said she had good boarders in the army, and they , were present! But, Alice—give your soli 
should not starve while defending us. After we $ boy a good-bye kiss.” 
had got through with this, we were standing: What could I do? 
crying at the parlor window to hear the terrible; How I hate that Englishman because Wal, 
cannons, when who should come past the house 3 does! Kitty takes his part. She says he; 
but Walter B——! looking so handsome at the} brave, but quiet, and would never quarrel ; 
head of his young volunteers, (‘‘minute men,” $ they would let him alone. She calls their 
he calls them.) He cried, Halt!” and they all} 3 havior to him persecution! 
stopped. Then he said they might get dinner, 3 : I didn’t sleep a wink last night, and to-day iy 
but to be ready there, upon that spot, when the $ more horrible still, for at half minute interyy, 
bells rang. He then came into the house with $ comes the dreadful shock of the cannons; ay 
a good many others, and we ran to hear the : now that so many of our poor, young fellow 
news. Folks do not mind laying by their bash-§ have come back wounded, or lie dead upon th 
fulness a little when so much is at stake. $ battle-field, we know better what that horrid 
“Dinner, Mrs. Brenton!” he cried. ‘Dinner $ jarring, stunning sound portends. Every report 
instantly! Perhaps the last we shall eat with ¢ seems to strike against my heart now that Walter 
you, so don’t make us wait for it, and go away is with the soldiers. 
to battle hungry.” 1 Twelve o’clock at night. Good news! Good 
This made me feel dreadfully snews! The British have retreated, and they ar 
“Pshaw! Alice,” he whispered, ‘I have no$ ® embarking at North Point. I'm glad they hav 
intention of being killed. I only want to hurry $ lost their Gen. Ross, though Kitty says I amy 
up the old lady!” He said the British were now ; $ savage to exult. The cannonading is over! Qu 
bombarding the forts, and they were only two ; soldiers are at home again! Some of them 
miles from the city! 3 Kitty and I watched them coming up the street, 
The young men, all in their arms, stood When Walter rode by, waving his cap and shout. 





around the table. They wouldn’t take time to} ing cheerily, ‘‘All’s well! All’s well!” I could 
sit down, but hastily swallowed their dinners, : have sprung out of the window to welcome my 


standing. While they were still there, the Eng- } victorious soldier! He was so gallant! 
lishman came in, and they taunted him with} Sept. 15th.—Last night before we went to 
staying at home with the women, when every bed, we waited until Walter came home and told 
other man was going to fight. He did not want; us about the battle. It was quite dark in the 
to get angry, but they went on, half joking, half ; room, and I was glad of it, for Mr. Milman was 
sneering, until he said some very provoking sitting in a corner near Kitty, and I was afraid 
things, and wound up with, 3 Walter would begin ancther quarrel if he sav 
“And if I went, I should not fight for you— $ him, and I was very much afraid he would be- 
rebels and traitors! but for my countrymen, and 3 tray his presence by some taunt, when Walter 
they can whip you, as you deserve, without me.” $ was telling us about the regiment that ran 
“You lie!” called out Walter, fiercely, ‘and away! And I was so ashamed to have any 
to prove that every individual man of us could} Englishman hear of that! But Mr. Milman 
whip his three Englishmen, I promise you a} kept quiet, and Walter went away without ob- 
horsewhipping at three several times as soon as ¢ serving him. 
' I get back.” : “He is a coward—that Mr. Milman!” I whis 
The other young men said they had five: pered to Kitty. ‘He is afraid of my soldier 
minutes more, just dress off the d——d English- ; boy!” 
man now! Mr. Milman was standing with his: She only said, ‘‘He is very forbearing!” 
back against the wall. He put himself into a} At supper to-night, Walter asked for Mr. Mil 
posture of defence, and Walter was rushing at ; man, and was told he had gone out. 
him, when the bells rang out a sudden peal, and : “The truth is,” said Mrs. Brenton, ‘she went 
our soldiers had to hurry away. Walter only } away on purpose to avoid a quarrel with you, 
shook his fist at the tory, and laughing fiercely,’ which was very gentlemanly of him. Do be 
said, ‘‘Mind you are on hand when wanted!” civil to him, Mr. Walter, for you see he does not 
He waited until the others had gone, and $ want to fight.” 
when he and I were alone in the front vesti-} ‘You mean he don’t want to take a cowhid- 


bule, he said with such a different voice and ; ing!” 


look, “You are going out after tea, I suppose,” 
‘I was going to behave, in my anger, like a $ Mrs. Brenton said, very anxiously, but pretend- 
boor and a ruffian, in offering to fight when you HF ing indifference. 
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«J was going, but I see you expect that ras- § 
ally Englishman, and I must——” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brenton, very decidedly, 
“you shall not quarrel in my house.” 

Walter reddened and bowed. We were all 
male with fright, and Kitty told Walter to have $ 


‘ 


s 


(done with his boasting! So I am sure she was} 


quite out of her senses with fear. N 

Mr. Milman came home about eight o’clock, $ 
snd entered the room where we all were. Wal- $ 

r isa little hot-headed, I must admit. He in- : 
santly asked the Englishman to step out and 
have a few words with him, as he would be on 
duty for 2 month after this, and would have to 
march to a distance. $ 

“No,” said Mr. Milman, “you only wish to} 
quarrel, and I will not gratify you. You are 
but a foolish boy, bursting with bravery, and I$ 
amacool man. Go—I will ascribe your bluffing 
words to your youth, and take no notice of them. 
But let me hear no more of them.” 

Walter was white with rage, as well he might 
be. “Coward! coward! coward!” he cried, ‘‘you 
dare not meet me———” 

“Stop, gentlemen, stop!” cried Mrs. Brenton. 
“With the enemy rushing down upon us, will 
you act in this dreadful way, and frighten us to 
death? Oh, what shall we do—poor, unprotected 
women, with two angry men just ready to fall 
upon each other, and no one to part them?” 

Mr. Milman said to her, ‘‘You need fear no 
disturbance from me, madam. You have been a 
kind hostess, and I will never cause you trouble. 
I will never fight this pretty boy, and”—said 
he, turning to me—‘‘for your sake, Miss Alice, 
I will not even chastise him, so do not look so 
pale. I have secured other lodgings for the pre- 
sent, and I shall bring discord to this house no : 
more. Good night, ladies.’ 

He was manly. I only wish Walter had ob- } 
served him. But he was busy with his own 
passion—his own rage—and the moment Mr. $ 
Milman stepped into the hall, Walter sprang } 
after him, collared him, shook him, threw him 3 
down, and said, ‘Do you call that the grip of a § 
pretty boy?” Walter was much smaller than $ : 
the Englishman, but he was furious. However, $ 
he could keep the other down but one moment. : 
And when he started to his feet we all screamed ; 


with terror. But Mr. Milman was still cool and : 
calm. 


s 
Ss 





; 


N knock at the front door. 


> 


go of Walter. A messenger was waiting with 
some orders from head-quarters, and he has 
gone—for I don’t know how long. Poor me! 

Sept. 16th.—There is one comfort in his being 
away. We are sure he had nothing to do with 
what occurred last night. The people are so 
excited against the English, now that they are 
so near us, and are ravaging our coast—and they 
are so mad at the politicians who take the British 
side, that we were afraid Mr. Milman would be 
mobbed, and our fears were not groundless. 

It was about one o’clock last night, when 
Kitty and I, who were awake talking, heard a 
Several of the young 
men had come home late, and we supposed this 
was another of them, but yet we feared it might 
be an enemy. The patrol was out, for fear the 
British might return, and we had been listening 
to their tread, and the noisy, restless passers by, 
for the whole town seemed alive and abroad that 
night. 

The knock was repeated again, and again, but 
never loudly. Kitty grew nervous, and said, 

‘‘Mrs. Brenton’s room and the servants’ are 
very far off. The. gentlemen came home so tired 
that they will sleep soundly—hadn’t we better 
look out of the window and see who it is?” 

‘“‘And perhaps have our heads shot off!” I 
answered. 

“I think I will venture!” 
waiting a little while. 
wounded soldiers.” 

So she got up—her teeth fairly rattling, she 
was so afraid—and looked out. 

‘* Alice,” she whispered. ‘It is Mr. Milman! 
He wants shelter. They have mobbed his office, 
you may depend.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘I am glad of it. I wish they 
had tarred and feathered him!” I took Walter’s 
part, of course. 

‘“‘T hope you won’t wake up any of the soldiers. 
§ They may treat him badly, they are all so angry 
S with him.” 

While she was saying this she was putting on 
her slippers and dressing-gown. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” I asked, aston- 
ished. 

‘‘Let him in,” she said, quietly. 

‘‘What! go out of your room at night! and 


Kitty said, after 
“It may be some poor, 


3 down those long, dark stairs! and through the 
$ hall! and open the front door with the city so 


“You certainly are not old enough to be as é full of horrid people, and perhaps Britishers?” 


gentleman,” he said, to Walter, ‘“when you are, § N 
you will blush for this. I see that my forbear- in bed crying. 


She was gone. I was so frightened, I sat up 


It was only a few minutes, but 


ance Was quite undeserved, but it shall not fail : it seemed an hour, before she came back, all 


nevertheless.” 


3 trembling. 
He slowly ascended the stairs, and then we let ; 


«The mob did attack his office, just as I said,” 
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she whispered, ‘‘and he barely escaped. 
came up here to—to—to——” 

**Well, what?” said I, impatiently. 

‘To tell me he was safe, and to bid me good- 
bye for a time, while he conceals himself. 
so glad I went down. If I had not seen himI$§ 
should have gone crazy, to hear in the morning 
of this night’s doings, to know that he was miss- 
ing and yet be ignorant of his fate! Oh, 
glad I went down!” 

So saying, Kitty threw herself upon the bed, 
and every time all through the night, whenever 
I woke up, I heard her sobbing. I little thought 
there was so much in it! 

To-day poor Kitty looks miserable, and I can 
pity her even more than I do myself, for my 
brave soldier is fighting for his country, and ker 
Englishman is only skulking to save his life. 

Nov. 15th.—Mr. Milman is established in his 
office again. He and Walter are friends. I think 3 
Walter apologized, and I like him the better for it. 

Since Walter has forgiven Mr. Milman, I have 
grown quite friendly with him, and think him a 
fine man. Kitty has told me part of his story. 

He came out to this country because his father 
failed and left his family destitute. Mr. Milman 


Iam 


established himself here, and then sent for his 
mother, and four sisters, all young. 


He was 
expecting them at the very time of the attack on 
Baltimore, and that was why he would not accept 


Iam 
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He; the many challenges which our soldiers sent j, 


him. They called him coward, and everything 
but he would not be provoked, because he kney 
¢ how greatly it would be wronging his unpn. 
3 tected family, to bring them to this strange land 
sand leave them to struggle on in poverty. fig 
$arm was strong and his prospects good, ani 
‘ they should find some one here to receive then, 
‘ and provide for them, he was determined. | 
like him for sticking to his resolve not to fight, 
through all kinds of reproach. His mother anj 
sisters are here now, and living ina charming 
house in street. 

Kitty is as happy as she can be, and I faney 
Mr. Milman will one day be my brother-in- lay, 
hough Kitty don’t say a word about caring for 
him—quite different from me. I can’t for the 
3 life of me help talking about my soldier boy, 
3 But it is no matter if I do, for as soon as the war 
3 is over he is to be my husband. Mother gaye 
Sher consent kindly and nicely, but she told me 
: in private that we were the silliest couple in all 
} the Southern states. 
} Here is an end to the journal. Poor aunt 
Alice! She was my only maiden aunt. I don’t 
$know why she did not marry her soldier boy. 
3 Kitty, who married Mr. Milman, was my grand- 
;mother. She died when my mother was only 
3 one year old, and so there is no one left to tell 
the rest of my grandaunt’s story. 
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THE GRAVE BESIDE THE SEA. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Once, beside a maiden, told I o’er and o’er, 
Legends quaint and olden of the days of yore, 
Sitting in the gloaming by the lone sea shore. 


When the spell was on us, breathed we words of song, 
Weaving glorious dreamings all the dusk eve long, 
While the waves, low murm’ring, sang an echo song. 
If, above, in beauty, walked the golden moon, 

The golden moon of summer, thro’ deepest skies of June, 
All our thonghts were music, all our words were tune. 
Sometimes airy fingers swept the sounding pine, 
Chorusing the ocean with an organ chime, 

Then I felt her heart beat quicker close to mine. 

Once, oh, I remember! not a wave was stirred, 

Only in the night-tide sang a late sea-bird, 

Swiftly beating homeward; no other sound was heard. 
Walked we on the sea-beach, Mildred Lee and I, 
Starlights in the heavens, starlights in her eye, 
Walked, with hands close clasping, Mildred Lee and L 
Now again ’tis summer. On the white sea-sand 

Gold the moon is gleaming, colder yet the strand; 

I see no blue eyes beaming, I feel no clasping hand. 
Every night the white moon riseth from the sea, 

Like a saint she gazeth pitying down on me; 

Byery night my vessel rides the gleaming sea. 


N Yonder on the main land the night lies soft and still; 
3 How, while looking thither, tears my dark eyes fill! 
} Gazing at the cottage underneath the hill. 

s 


3 Gently sway the larches by the cottage door, 
3 Quaintest shadows flicker ’cross the sanded floor, 
$ 3 But a maiden’s step there crosseth never more. 


; I have watched a white cloud melting from the sky; 
3 I have watched a white rose wither, droop and die; 
3 Faded thus my Mildred—passed she from Love’s sky. 
Now my barque at midnight rides the gleaming sea; 
Now, from the skies down gazing, the white moon pitieth 
me, 
$ Or veils her face with clouds and weeps for Mildred Lee. 
; But list! the freshening land-breeze all the white sails fill! 
; Ah! how my heart wild beateth! nor can I make it sti’l 
3 Till my barque is once more anchored underneath the bill. 
| Its prow will soon be turning unto a foreign shore, 
Yet must I tread the sea-beach—the olden paths once 
N more, 
And I must sing at midnight our old songs o’er and o’er. 
And kneeling where her grave is, beside the sounding #¢3, 
Tu ef the low prayers over, the prayers she taught to 


* And ‘tw the sod that covers my lgyed, lost Mildred Lee. 
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WAIFS WE HAVE RECOVERED. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Bemixy Tru1z.—A railroad train rushed along ; before: and though it had not come, even the 
at almost lightning speed. A curve was just } sheriff felt confident that it would yet arrive in 
ghead, and beyond this a station at which the} season. But’ the morning passed without the 
cars usually pass each other. The conductor ; appearance of the messenger. The last moment 
was late, so late that the period during which 3 was up. The prisoner took his place on the 
the down train was to wait had nearly elapsed: ; drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt 
but he hoped yet to pass the curve in safety. } was drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving 
Suddenly a locomotive dashed into sight ahead. } in the wind. At that moment a horseman came 
In an instant there was a collision. A shriek, a3 in sight, galloping down hill, his steed covered 
shock, and fifty souls were in eternity! and all { with foam. He carried a packot in his right 
because an engineer had been behind time. 3 hand, which he waved frantically to the crowd. 

A great battle was going on. Column after He was the express rider with the reprieve. But 
column had been precipitated for eight long } he had come too late. A comparatively innocent 
hours on the enemy posted along the ridge of a 3 man had died an ignominious death, because a 
hill. The summer sun was sinking to the west; ; watch had been five minutes too slow, making 
re-enforcements for the obstinate defenders were 3 its bearer arrive behind time. 
already in sight; it was necessary to carry the | It is continually so in life. The best laid 
position with one final charge, or everything : plans, the most important affairs, the fortunes 
would be lost. A powerful corps had been sum- ; of individuals, the weal of nations, honor, hap- 
moned from across the country, and if it came : piness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because 
up in season all would yet be right. The great } somebody is ‘behind time.” There are men who 
conqueror, confident of its arrival, formed his ; always fail in what they ey simply be- 
reserve into an attacking column, and led them cause they are ‘behind time. There are 
down the hill. The whole world knows the : others who put off reformation year by year, till 
result. Grouchy failed to appear; the imperial ; death seizes them, and they perish unrepentant, 
guard was beaten back; Waterloo was lost. Na- because forever ‘“‘behind time.” Five minutes 
poleon died a prisoner at St. Helena because one $ in a crisis is worth years. It is but a little 
of his marshals was behind time. ’ period, yet it has often saved a fortune, or re- 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long ; deemed a people. If there is one virtue that 
struggled against bankruptcy. As it had enor- 3 should be cultivated more than another by him 
mous assets in California, it expected remit- who would succeed in life, it is punctuality; if 
tances on a certain day, and if the sums pro-} there is one error that should be avoided, it is 
mised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its future } being behind time. 
prosperity would be preserved. But week after } 
week elapsed without bringing the gold. At} 
last came the fatal day on which the firm had} Tue Anciext Jews.—The popular idea, that 
. . > . : 
bills maturing to enormous amounts. The 8 the ancient Jews were an inconsiderable people, 
steamer was telegraphed at daybreak; but it } living entirely on agriculture, has held a place 
was found on inquiry that she brought no funds; ; 80 long that it will be difficult, perhaps, to eradi- 
and the house failed. The next arrival brought : cate it. Yet this notion seems to us contradicted 
nearly half a million to the insolvents; but it } by numerous well-known facts. It is due, we 
was too late; they were ruined, because their : think, to the history of that remarkable race, to 
agent, in remitting, had been behind time. 3 correct this error. 

A condemned man was led out for execution. } The silence of profane history, in reference to 
He had taken human life. But it was under } the greatness of the Jewish people, is no proof 
circumstances of the greatest provocation; and that they were a mere petty nation of barbarians, 
public sympathy was active in his behalf. } as an infidel writer has thought fit to call them. 
Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve; For at the culminating period of Jewish history, 
4 favorable answer had been expected the night ; that is, at the time of King wer there 
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FAIL ME NOT THOU. 





POST. 


existed no contemporary historians, at least, } sum, if donated by a merely agricultural people, 
none whose writings have come down to us. 3 In Solomon’s reign, the collections rose to ning 
Greece, itself, was a half-savage country, whose 3 hundred millions of pounds sterling, a sum » 
princes lived in the rude manner described by < enormous that it suggests the probability of , 


Homer, and whose sculptors, dramatists, painters, 
philosophers, legislators and annalists were as yet 
unborn. Rome was still an undrained swamp. 
Only Assyria and Egypt existed as first-rate 
powers, and these have left no written chronicles 
behind. But in their sculptured monuments, to 
say nothing of the historical books of the He- 
brews, there is collateral evidence to show that 
the Jews, at that period, ranked high among the 
nations of the world. 

It was less, however, as a military than as a 
commercial people, that the ancient Jews held 
this eminent position. Even in their later and 
more degenerate days, when Pompey entered 
their territories as a conqueror, the enterprise 
of the Jews had founded commercial colonies 
everywhere. They ruled the Bourse at Alexan- 
dria, they controlled the exchanges at Greece, 
they were numerous and influential money-deal- 
ers in Rome, and they were known at the Indus, 
the Ganges, and, there is reason to believe, even 
in China itself. But in the palmier days of 
Jewish prosperity, when Solomon began to build 


the temple, they must have held in their hands 
the financial control of most of the then civilized 
world. The immense sums contributed to erect 
the temple establish this almost conclusively. 
Even in David’s time, the free-will offerings 
amounted to thirty-four millions, an impossible 





$ mistake in the accepted value of the Jewish 


money of that day. Yet, even if we comput 
gold at the lowest possible standard, the amoun; 
collected still remains gigantic, proving tha 
Judea, with its small territory, could not hay 
contributed such a sum, unless like Venice and 
Amsterdam at a later day, it was enriched by an 
extensive commerce. 

If we accept this view of the ancient Jews, 
much becomes clear that otherwise puzzles us, 
in their career. They rose to greatness under 
David and Solomon, because they had become 
the traders, carriers and bankers of the world, 
They declined when they ceased to be 80, because 
of civil dissensions. There have been many 
parallels of such a rise and fall; and will be till 
the end of mankind. When they had sunk to be 
a petty, warlike state again, they fell an easy 
prey to the Babylonians, because they had 
neither native-born men enough to fight their 
battles, nor wealth to subsidize others. Profane 
history only knew them in their decline. But 
even then they were a great commercial race: 
as, indeed, they continue to be to this day, when 
scattered, broken up and in exile. What must 
the Hebrews have been in the culminating hour 
of their career, when David conquered the Phil- 
istines, when Solomon built the temple, when 
the ships of Tarshish traded with Ophir? 





FAIL ME NOT THOU. 


BY HATTIE H. CHILD. 


THINK you because one little hour 
Of cloud, or dreary rain, 
Breaks in to hide the sun’s full power, 
He ne’er will smile again? 
Then doubt not woman’s constancy, 
Whate’er may hide her smile from thee; 
Thou know’st the sun is true to earth, 
Know then her heart is true to thee. 


Think you, if on some darksome day 
The bird doth hush her song, 
Bhe ne’er again will tune her lay 
In carol sweet and long? 
The lay still lives, though gloom and fear 
May fright its echo from thine ear 
Sooner will every bird forget, 
Than she the tone love renders dear. 


{f o’er the fountain hangs a veil 
Of mist, to hide its play, 

Think you its waters all must fail 
In silent drouth away? 





Nay, nay, the fount of tenderness 
In woman’s heart is fathomless; 

Oh, traitor doubt! to think it gushed 
But once, and never more could bless. 


If droops a single floral gem 
From where it freshly grew, 
Dost think the self-same parent stem 
Will never bloom anew? 
Fresh buds shall spring to glad thine eye, 
Fair as the bow in hope’s young sky; 
The past hath press’d its own bright flowers, 
Then oh! should faith look up and sigh? 


When all the vine hath twined itself 
About the growing tree, 
As all my spirit-thought hath clung, 
And clingeth still to thee; 
Who would rebuke a tendril new 
That hung unfettered as it grew, 
And chide its seeming tardiness, 
As though it were untrue? 
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CHILD’S DRESS FOR FALL. 


We give, this month, a pattern 
and diagram, by which to cut out 
a Cumv’s Dress. The dress is 
suitable for the autumn months, 
is to be made of scarlet merino, 
and is unusually pretty, as well 
as very fashionable. 

No. 1. Half the Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 8. Side-Body. 

From A to B is for a plait in 
front. The pattern is to be en- 
larged from the diagram, accord- 
ing to the size of the child. The 
decorations of the body are in the 
nilitary style, with bands of nar- 
row velvet fastened on the shoul- 
der, and brought to the front as 
shown in the plate: the skirt is 
adorned with velvet and steel 
studs. 

In order to vary the style, how- 
ever, the skirt may be trimmed 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


FRONT OF DRESS. 


differently, if preferred. We give two engrav-} exhibit the back and front. The front skirt is 
ings, to show how this may be done: as also to } trimmed with velvet and steel studs, in one 


BACK OF DRESS. 


Vou. XXXIV.—16 


style; but the back skirt is trim- 
med after a different pattern; 
and many think this second style 
the prettiest. In all other re- 
spects, the two dresses are alike: 
the decorations of the body are 
in the military style in both. 
For the autumn months, nothing 
more beautiful has been got up, 
for children, in either Paris or 
London. 

The diagram, by which to cut 
out this tasteful dress, will be 
found on the next page. We 
repeat, what we have often said 
before, that the patterns are to 
be enlarged, according to the 
size of the child: a propertion 
only to be determined by the 
mother or dress-maker. We 
have, it will be remembered, 
often described how to enlarge 
patterns. 
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FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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DIAGRAM FOR CHILD'S DRESS. 





UNIQUE COLLAR, IN SCARLET AND WHITE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MaTERIALS.—One reel cotton, and one reel of » 2nd.—5 ch de into every 8rd loop of the 15 
Ingrain scarlet, No. 20. : (5 chs of 5.) 

For the centre of Scarlet Medallion White} 8rd.—5 ch * 7 L ub ch 8 ch. 
cotton, 3 ch, (or chain,) unite; under this circle} *. End with 7 L. 
work 15 de; loop on the red cotton, 1 ch; leave an 4th.—5 ch 1 Lu the 5 ch before the L stitches; 


end of white, pull the latter tight; work with red. 


Repeat from 


*7ch1Lu8ch; 6ch1Lusame; 6chiLu 
283 
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284 CROCHET FRINGE. 





same. Repeat from *. Tie the red and white 
ends together in a tight knot at the back. 

5th.—* 5 ch 9 Lu 7 ch; 5chdeudch; 5ch 
de u next 5ch. Repeat from *. End with 5 ch 
dc u 5 for twice. 

6th.—* 5 ch 1L 1 ch on every L stitch for 9 
times; 5ch de u 2nd5ch. Repeat from *. End 
with 5 ch de wu 2nd 5 ch. 

7th.—* 5 ch; 1 L 2 ch, wu every 1 ch for 3 
times; 5 ch de u 5 ch for twice. Repeat from *. 
End with 5 ch de wu same 6 ch as the last. 

8th.—Loop on the white, make 1 tight ch, 
leave an end of red, pull the latter tight. 5 ch 
1L wu 2nd 2 ch; 8ch 1 Lu same; 5 ch de uw 3rd 
2 ch; ** de u the last of the 2 chs; 7 ch de u 
2nd 5 ch; eh T 5 deu7 ch; 5 ch T 4 dec onde; 
7 ch de u 5ch of red; ** de usame; ** dcu 
8rd 2 ch; 8ch 1 Lu 2nd 2 ch; 3 ch 1 Lusame; 
5 ch T1 Ly 2nd 8 ch; 5 ch 1 Lu centre of bar; 
5 ch de u same; 5 ch 1 L w next bar (always u 
centre;) 5 ch de w next chs; 5 ch 7 de u 5 ch at 
end of de; 8 ch 1 L wu next bar; 7 ch 1 L wu next 
chs; 5 ch T1 Lu7 ch; 6ch1L wu same; 5 ch 
5 de on de (taking the back loops;) ** de u chs; 
8 ch1 Lu next chs; 7 ch Tdeu bar; 5ch1L 


s 2nd 2 ch; ** de w next 8rd 2 ch; 5 ch doug 
sch; 5 ch1 Lwnext; 7 ch de u 1st 2 ch; ** de 


$u 8rd 2ch; 5chi1Lu2nd2ch; 5chlLulsg 


35 ch; 7 ch de wu next 5 chs for twice; ** de u 8rd 
¢2 ch; 7 ch de w next 8rd 2 ch; 7 ch de uw 5 ch; 


£5 ch 1 Lw next; 3 ch de wu next; 5ch deuL 
3 stitch of white; 7 ch 7 de u 2nd of the chs; 7 ch 
$de w next L stitch that goes across; 7 ch 7 dey 


? . 
3 chs previous to bar. 


3 Fasten off; leave an end. 


; Make a second 


: piece the same; do not fasten off, but proceed to 
$ join thus:—T, place the first piece at the back 
of that just completed, but not so that the sides 
shall match; therefore it will be the opposite 
side to that which has the end of. cotton; dex 
centre of bar of 5 (or back piece;) 5 ch de u next 
chs at 6; 2 ch de wchs in f (or front piece;) 4 
ch de u next chs at b; 4 ch de wu same; 2 ch de 
uw chs in f; 5 ch de uw bar at b; 2 ch 5 de onde 
in f; 3 ch de w bar at b; 3 ch de w chs in f; 6 
ch de u chs at ; 1 ch de uw chs in f; 5 chdeu 
chs at 5; 6 ch de u chs at f; 5 ch, open the 
pieces; T 9 de u6ch; 5 ch de u centre of bar 
of left hand pattern; 6 ch T 7 de on de; 2 ch de 
u 1st chs of left hand pattern; 5 ch de u next; 5 





on centre of de; 5 ch de wchs; 5 ch T5deu ; ch T 1 L on centre of de; 3 ch de u next chs; 5 
each of the chs for 8 times; 5 ch de u chs already ch 1 L wu bar already worked into; 5 ch1 Lu 


worked into where the L stitch is; ** de u next 3 next chs; 9 ch T de u 2nd of these chs; 5 ch de 
chs; 5 ch 1 L uw next; 5 ch T de u bar; 7 ch 1 L$ w next 2nd; 7 ch de u centre of bar. Fasten off. 


u chs; 7 ch T de on de stitch in centre of bar; 5: Make and join seven or eight of these divi- 
ch T dec u7 ch; ** de u the L stitch; 15 de on sions. For the neck, make 1 L u bar at corner; 
dc; 7 ch de u 2nd 5 ch; 6 ch de uw next chs; ** 25 ch 1 L uw same for twice; * 4 ch 1 L uchs8 
de u the L stitch; #* do u chs between the L : times; 4 ch 1 L u chs abeady worked into; 4 ch 
stitches. Tie the white and red end together in 3 de u next chs 8 times; 4ch 1 Lwbar. Repeat 
a secure knot; 5 ch 1 L uw Ist chs of red; 5ch des from *; make both corners alike; do not fasten 
u same; 8 ch 1 L w chs previous to L stitches; 5 : off, but make the Edge thus:—7 ch de u chs 3 
ch de wnext 2ch; 7 ch T de u5dch; 5 ch de uw times; 7 ch de wu bar and u chs twice, and u bar 
8 ch; 5 ch T 5 de in each of the chs; 5 ch T 103 at corner; 7 ch de wu same bar; * 7 ch de ul 
de on de; 5 ch 1 L. wu chs between the L stitches; : stitch; 7 ch de u chs already worked into; 7 ch 
5 ch de u next chs; ** dc u same; ** de uw next de u bar, and wu chs three times; 7 ch de on 4th 
bar; 5ch 1 Lw next; 5ch T5 de u5 ch; ** de3de; 7 ch 1 L on next 4th; 7 ch de u bar; 7 ch 
u bar; 5 ch de uw next; 5 ch de u next chs; 7 ch 3 de u bar already worked into. Repeat from * 
7 de on de; 'ch T 5 de onde; 8ch1Lu7ch; to the other side of the neck; where along the 
8 ch 1 Ludch; 5 ch de u next chs; 7 ch T de $ neck, make 4 de u each 4 ch to the other side of 
u 2nd of the chs; 5 ch T de u chs; ** Tdeuwthe} neck; then join on the scarlet cotton for the 
chs close by the de; 7 ch de on the centre of the Edge; 2 de uistch; * 7 ch 2dcewusame. Re- 
dc; 7 ch T de uchs; 8ch1Lu bar; ** Tdeu ; peat from * twice more. (38 chs of 7 and 8 de 
chs; 7 ch de uw Ist 5 ch: 7 ch de wnext; ** deu 3 stitches;) 9 de unext 7. Repeat these two pat- 
chs of white already worked into; 8 ch 1 L wi terns all round, and fasten off. 
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CROCHET FRINGE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THERE are so many purposes for which * pmost useful articles in our Work-Table Depart- 
pretty fringe is applicable, that it is one of the ; ment. It is quite astonishing to see how much 
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APPLIQUE LACE. 








can be accomplished in the way of ornament, $ This is worked over with single crochet. The 
with a very small outlay of expense and the ex- 3 net row is chain nine, loop in third stitch, chain 
ercise of taste and industry. Curtains, toilet- } nine again and repeat, making four chains of 
table covers, counterpanes, may all, at a very} nine stitches on the ring. On these work over 
trifling expense, be converted into ornamental two stitches of single, seven of double, and two 
articles of daily use, in this way. The Crochet ; of single again, in each of the four loops. These 
Fringe we have given has a very pretty effect } stars are sewn together as many rows as may be 
round any of the articles enumerated; and when ; preferred, to form either a deep or narrow fringe. 
these are all trimmed to match, they look ex- % Six or eight thicknesses of cotton are then tied 
tremely well. Each star is worked separately, { into the outer row, in every star. The proper 
a chain of twelve loops joined to form a ring. : cotton is No. 10 Six-cord Crochet Cotton. 
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APPLIQUE LACE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THERE is an elegance about these applique; must then be sewn over with the greatest regu- 
laces which no other sort of embroidery pos-$ larity and evenness. When the whole of the 
sesses; but to insure this effect very fine mate- : design is completed and the paper pattern re- 
rials and extremely neat work are indispensable. } moved, the superfluous muslin must be cut out, 
Good Brussels net, which will not shrink when } leaving only the pattern in the muslin on the 
washed, and fine, clear Swiss muslin, form the : net ground. The designs for applique must be 
groundwork materials. These must be tacked } arranged expressly for this sort of work, as they 
together before commencing the pattern. The {are quite different from those intended” for the 
pattern must then be carefully arranged and : general style of embroidery. The one we have 
closely tacked as much in the intermediate parts} this month given is extremely elegant, when 
as at the edges, so that there should be no drag- ; worked, and for any purpose of dress where a 
ging of either the muslin or the net. It must superior degree of ornament is required, this 
then be neatly traced in cotton. Every line will be found especially suitable. For a berthe, 
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and short sleeves for full dress, or for a cap or } quite as requisite as that good net and muslin 
a veil, this work would show to great advantage. } should be used. Two sizes are necessary—one 
It is equally important that the best cotton } for tracing the pattern, the other for sewing 
should also be selected for working, as it is} over. The first may be No. 20, the latter No. 40. 
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THE GERMAN WATCH-HANGER 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 





Dark Orange. 
Light ditto. 





Dark Yellow. 
Light ditto. 


Blue of four dif- 
ferent shades. 


Green of three dif- 
ferent shades. 
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Red of three dif- Bi 
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White. 
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We have this month selected for illustration ; of tone, whether grave or gay, already prevailing 
an article which is as useful in every house as it $ in the apartment for which it is intended. 
is ornamental. The colors contrast effectively | The two lines which enclose the border of 
with each other, and, being of a soft character, $ roses are worked in the deepest of the three 
their introduction will not disturb the harmony } shades of the flowers. The roses - ene 
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288 EMRROIDERIES AND BRAIDING. 

in floss silk, the light being in white floss silk.; In making up, a cardboard shape must be cut 
The ground is a very soft, pale biue in Berlin $ to the exact size, over which the work must be 
wool. The flowers in the centre group are also ; stretched and lined with silk. The stitches aye 
in floss silk, but not any of the leaves. Our § to be concealed by a row of opaque blue beads 
scale of colors will best explain the flowers. : the same color as the ground, one bead being 
Attention should also be paid to the size of the $ taken in the needle at every stitch, and using 


canvas. ‘ blue reel cotton. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EMBROIDERY ABOVE THE HEM OF FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CH1iT-CHAT. 

Stare, Mr Dear.—Stare, my dear, he’s a minister. Don’t 
be afraid, he’s used to it. Don’t he stand up in a pulpit every 
Sunday and expect to be looked at? Count the wrinkles in 
his neck-cloth, and the buttons on his vest; observe whether 
his eyes are black or blue, or both. Satisfy yourself whether 
his profile is Greek or Roman, and then tell your friends you 
had no idea the Rev. Mr. was so plain—positively a 
dowdy. To be sure a meeting-house, especially with stained 
windows, is a great flatterer. 

Stare, my dear, do stare; she’s a widow. Widows go into 
black to be stared at, you know. They like to have their 
grief furnish food for impertinent curiosity. If she smiles, 
though it be with that sad, worn look, tell your dear, five or 
five hundred, as the case may be, that you don’t believe she 
cared a fig for her husband, and you shouldn’t wonder if 
she was married in a month. Don’t scruple to stare very 
hard, if her veil is thick, so as to see if she has really been 
weeping. If she is pale, protest that you believe she uses 
chalk for effect—if her lips are set holding in her grief, de- 
clare that she has been practicing “prunes and prisms.” 
Don’t pity her; widows are so common—why should you? 
You didn’t see that darkened chamber. You didn’t hear 
that dying farewell—it was not your heart that grew cold 
with anguish at the pressure of trembling fingers, damp 
with death-dew. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That woman is worth a hundred 
thousand. Only look at her; feed her vanity. Note her 


flounces and the dress that cost not a cent less than one > 


hundred hard dollars. Keep staring, it’s polite. You don’t 
often see such women with their hard eyes and independent 
bearing—look your fill at riches, and then go home and tell 
what wonderful things you have seen. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That’s a country girl. It is 
indeed! Elevate your eye-glass. Her bonnet cost a dollar, 
and her gown is cheap chintz. Oh! you needn’t mind her 
annoyance, it’s lady-like to stare such things out of coun- 
tenance, what else do you wear a twenty dollar hat for? 
Nudge your neighbor and laugh aside at her taste. Poor 
child! how her cheek burns. Never mind, ladies are privi- 
leged. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That’s a cripple. His feet are 
out of shape, and his back is broken. See, his fine, dark eye 
falls as you look; he notes your smile and hobbles to get be- 
yond you. He loves to be stared at—deformed people gene- 
rally do. They like to feel their difference—to compare 
their crooked bodies and withered limbs with your straight 
forms and supple motions. They love to feel themselves so 
different—it is pleasant to be singular, you know—so do 
stare. Don’t mind his blushes, his awkwardness. It’s your 
privilege—and a free country to back you up. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. She’s a very humble woman 
with a basket of dirty clothes. She really is honest, though 
poor, and virtuous, though needy. Don’t abate your curiosity 
because with an appealing look she turns away, but keep on 
staring. She has never known better days, so she won’t 
mind it—not at all. It’s a proof that you take notice of 


her. She hasn’t any nerves—poor people never have nerves. 3 


They expect to be looked at as if they were ourang-outangs. 
They’ve got used to it, as lobsters have to boiling water, as 
eels to being skinned. Lobsters don’t feel; ecls don’t feel 
ergo, poor people don’t feel. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. Stare at everybody. If an 
author comes along, feed your eyes upon his face till you 
get the SS” of every freckle, pimple or blemish. Then 


$ 


whisper to your seven particular friends, so that their seven 
particular bonnets may turn all at once as if on so many 
harmonious pivots; it makes one feel exceedingly comfort. 
: able. Stare at anybody that has a reputation for celebrity 
; from the perpetration of murder down to the perpetration 

of a paragraph. Most especially, my dear, regale yourself 
with the deformed; they are never sensitive. Some people 

say they are, and compare them with the shrinking leaf 
that curls away if the warm finger comes but near it. All 
3 a mistake; don’t you believe it, and so withhold the glance 
3 of pity—(turned away, however)—or even the smile of deri- 
> sion. A needle is very sharp when it enters the quivering 
flesh—but what is feeling to flesh; nothing can hurt that, 


> so stare, my dear. Keep your delicacy for those who are 
$ perfect; they need it most. 
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Tue CHARM oF Pine Woops.—There will be thousands, 
¢ like ourselves, to realize the truth of the following descrip. 
3 tion, which we copy from the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author 
: of “Alton Locke.” We know just such an aromatic pine 
8 wood, through which we walked only an hour ago—it is our 
: favorite haunt—and the fragrance of which still lingers 
$ about us, in imagination, as we write. “The March breeze 
2 is chilly,” says Kingsley, “but I can be always warm if I 
like in my winter garden. I turn my horse’s head to the 
red wall of fir stems, and leap over the furze-grown bank 
into my cathedral; (wherein, if there be no saints, there are 
likewise no priestcraft and no idols)}—but endless vistas of 
smooth, red, green-veined shafts holding up the warm, dark 
roof, lessening away into endless gloom—paved with rich, 
brown fir-needle—a carpet at which Nature has been at 
work for forty years. Red shafts, green roof, and here and 
there a pane of blue sky—neither Owen Jones nor Wille 
ment can improve upon that ecclesiastical ornamentation— 
while for incense I have the fresh, healthy, turpentine fra- 
grance, far sweeter to my nostrils than the stifling narcotic 
$ odor which fills a Roman Catholic Cathedral. There is not 
3 a breath of air within; but the breeze sighs over the roof 
N above in a soft whisper. I shut my eyes, and listen. Surely 
} that is the murmur of the summer sea upon the summer 
sands in Devon far away. I hear the innumerable wavelets 
spend themselves gently upon the shore and die away to rise 
again. And with the innumerable wave-sighs come innu- 
merable memories, and faces which I shall never see again 
upon this earth. I will not tell even you of that, old friend. 
It has two notes, two keys rather, that Holian harp of fir- 
needles above my head; according as the wind is, east or 
west, the needles dry or wet. This easterly key of to-day is 
shriller, more cheerful, warmer in sound, though the day 
itself be colder: but grander still, as well as softer, is the 
grand soughing key in which the southwest wind roars on, 
rain-laden, over the forest, and calls me forth—being 4 
minute philosopher—to catch trout in the nearest chalk 
stream.” 


3 Evcernie’s Heap-Dress.—It may not be uninteresting to 
; the ladies to be informed that the head-dress at present worp 
é by the French Empress in the country is a little hat fastened 
g under the chin with a gauze scarf, and christened by her an 
} Olivia, from “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

s 
s 


$ 


More ror THE Money.—The Northfield (Minnesota) Journal 
says :—* Peterson’s is a general favorite with the ladies. It 
gives a large amount of reading matter—larger than any 
¢ other Magazine, for the money—and it is always of a choice 
> quality.” 
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A Witty Porm.—Has it ever been noticed how many wits » Simpticiry or RepusiicaN Manners.—The Baltimore Sun 
have been clergymen? Sidney Smith, Dean Swift, Robert N tells a story, in regard to President Buchanan, which illus- 
Hall, and others are familiar illustrations. Perhaps one of } trates the simplicity and frankness of our republican man- 
the wittiest men of the present day is the Rev, Charles Tis- s ners. In no other nation could the incident have occurred. 
dall, of Dublin, Ireland. He is but little known on this 3 It seems that the President, on his return from Bedford 


side of the Atlantic, except as an exemplary divine, for bis 
modesty has, as yet, kept him from publishing. But ip 
social and literary circles abroad he is well known. We 
have, before us, a copy of some verses, sent, by him, to a 
friend, which are capital in their way: and they have never 
before appeared in print. 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A COUNTRY WASHER- 
WOMAN. 
(NoT) IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD AND (NOT) BY GRAY. 
Farewell, old friend, to mem’ry ever dear, 
Thy toil and labor in this world are o’er, 
Let every friend to merit shed a tear, 
The faithful Mulligan is now no more! 


In humble cot she pass’d a useful life, 
Unmindful of the world and all its ills, 

A tender mother, a devoted wife, 
Perfection—in her doing up of frills. 


Oft have I seen her, on a Summer’s day, 
Prone o’er her task, unmindful of the heat, 
With sleeves tuck’d up, she’d stand and scrub away, 
And then on hedges spread her work so neat. 
Each closing week, at eve, she took the road, 
With caps, chemises, handkerchiefs and frills, 
Stockings and vests, in wicker-baskets stow’d, 
Pinned to the bundles were—her little bills. 
Full many a votary at Fashion’s shrine 
Owed half his beauty to her starch and iron, 
From gents who sport their shirts of cambric fine 
To little boys with collars a la Byron. 
One day I chanced to pass her cottage by, 
And wondered where its occupant could be, 
I saw a heap of clothes neglected lie, 
Nor at the tub, nor at the hedge was she. 
Returning home I saw upon the ground 
An empty basket, with a letter tied, 
I broke the seal, and to my anguish found 
That morning Biddy Mulligan had died! 
Adieu ye spotless vests of white Marseilles, 
So white ye give me pleasure to put on, 
Ye snowy-bosomed shirts a long farewell— 
Alas! poor Biddy’s “occupation’s gone.” 
Not all the symmetry of Hosbach’s suits, 
Nor hats by Morgan exquisitely glossed, 
Nor Asken’s ties, nor Parker’s jetty boots, 
Console me for the treasure I have lost. 
Oh! Mulligan, thy shirts perfection were, 
Now I ne’er put one on but feeling pain, 
And closing up my waistcoat in despair 
Feel I can never show their like again. 
Death’s ruthless hand hath laid thee out at last, 
Thy mangling’s done, his is a mangling trade, 
Thou'rt bleaching in the chilly Northern blast, 
Pale as the shirts o’er which thy fingers stray’d. 
Nymphs of the tomb! attend the fun’ral throng, 
Plant (mangold) mangle wurtzel near where she is laid, 
And scatter snow-drops as ye pass along, 
Fit emblems of the whiteness of her trade. 
THE EPITAPH. 
Let no bombastic verse be carv’d in stone, 
No high-flown eulogy, no flatt’ring trope. 
Be then the plain inscription—this alone— 
“She never yet was badly off for soap” 


2 Springs, stopped at the Relay House, between Washington 
and Baltimore, and being dusty and hot, pessed into the 
bar-room, with the rest of the passengers by the train. Here 
he threw off his coat and his white neck-cloth, carelessly 
pitching them over a chair, opened his shirt collar, and 
tucked up his sleeves for a wash, conveniences for this pur- 
pose being in the apartment. At the time, however, both 
basins were occupied by two young men, neither of whom 
seemed to be aware that the President was present. He 
waited patiently for some time, when some one spoke and 
invited him up stairs. Ile declined, however, quietly re- 
marking that he would “wait for his turn.” And as soon 
as the basins were vacated he “took his turn” in a good 
wash in the public bar-room., This done, he seemed rather 
perplexed about the arrangement of his neck-cloth, and 
seemed likely to tie his nose and mouth up init. Somebody, 
however, just then offered assistance, and the President was 
briefly equipped. But, meantime, a person, who had come 
into the reom, exclaimed aloud, “Look here, I thought the 
old Pres. was to be here to-dlay——” The speech was cut 
short by a nudge, while a momentary comical expression 
passed across the face of that same “old Pres!” A cigar 
was handed to him by a friend; he took a drink of ice-water, 
and had barely fired up the cigar, when the bell rung, and 
“all aboard” summoned the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States to his seat in the cars, and away they went to Wash- 
ington. The Baltimore Sun adds: “We took our admiration 
of this scene of republican simplicity quietly with us into 
the cars for Baltimore, and mused with some complacency 
over the sterling honor of being an American citizen.” 

Toe Lecture SEason.—We are glad to hear that Park 
Benjamin, Esq., the wittiest of American lecturers, has pre- 
pared several new lectures for the approaching winter. His 
“Hard Times,” which we had the pleasure of listening to, 
last year, was the best thing of its kind we ever heard. It 
is rumored that he is the author of “The Finishing School,” 
in Harper’s Magazine for September: a satirical poem that 
is making almost as much noise as “ Nothing to Wear” did. 
If he is not the author, he might easily have been; for in 
these racy hits at society he has no superior. 

INEXPERIENCED WRITERS.—We must again decline re- 
ceiving manuscripts from inexperienced writers. We still 
receive, almost daily, crude tales, sketches, &c., which we 
are requested to read, correct, and publish. This descrip- 
tion of articles, we need not say, we do not want. Our sub- 
scribers would not.thank us, if we published the articles in 
the shape we receive them; and we have not the time (for 
time with us, at least, is money) to rewrite them. 


AN Eprtor Marriep.—One of that unhappy fraternity, the 
bachelor editors of the United States, has lately married a 
pretty Tennessee girl; and talks as follows of his bliss. “A 
pair of sweet lips, a pressure or two of delicate hands. and a 
$ pink waist ribbon, will do as much to unhinge a map as 
; three fevers, the measles, a large-sized whooping-cough, a 
$ pair of lock-jaws, several hydrophobias, and the doctor’s 
bill.” 
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§ 
; How to Get a Goop Wirz.—Subscribe to “ Peterson,” and 
$ send it to the most amiable girl you know. After that ex- 
; hibition of good taste, she will say “ Yes,” the very first time 
: she is asked. Try it, if you doubt us. 

: ommady 

3 
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Tue Launcn.—We give, as an extra plate, this month, a 
mirth-moving engraving under this title. Isn’t it capital? 
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292 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 3 Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the 
Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B——. 1 vol., 12 mo. ¢ late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Third Series. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers —The world is always curious : Bosten: Ticknor & Fields—On a former occasion, we noticed 
about great men and great women. Rachel, the famous 3 the preceding series of these sermons, and we can now only 
French actress, without being morally great, was intellect- $ add, that this is not inferior to its predecessors. By a large 
ually so; and hence the desire of so many persons, in both N and influential denomination, this volume will be welcomed 
hemispheres, to have a memoir of her. That memoir has $ as a most powerful and intelligent exposition of its senti. 
now appeared. It is, on the whole, discreet and interesting, 3 ments; while impartial Christians of all sects will recognize 
and as impartial, perhaps, as could be expected. We cannot } on every page the sincerity, earnestness, ability, learning, 
deny that it is a readable book. But we are not the admirers $ and piety of its author. 
of Rachel’s genius, much less of Rachel, the woman. Char- 3 On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in con. 
lotte Bronte, when she saw her act in Londo, expressed CUE S caine wlll sobik vecend proposals for its revision. By R. 
own feelings when we beheld her, in America, in the part of 3a Trench, D. D. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: Redfield — 
Phedra. “She is not s woman,” exclaimed the author of 3 Whatever Dr. Trench writes will be read, and pondered on, 
Jane Eyre, “she is a snake.” A famous criti has just gl by all thoughtful men. His advice on the best means of 
nounced her to have achieved the highest possibilities of a 3 revising our English translation of the Bible contains as 


false school of art. More than this, or less than what Miss $ much sound sense and knowledge, as we have ever met with 
Bronte wrote, cannot be said of Rachel. 3 


3 on the subject, especially within the limits of so small a 
Squier’s Central America. By E. J. Squier. With numer- 3 com pass. 
ous original Maps and illustrations. A new and enlarged 3 
edition. 1vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This ; wick. 1 vol.,18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers— 
work not only made its Teputation long ago, but has been 3 Whatever Miss Sedgwick’s pen attempts is worthy of the 
in such demand, that ® new and improved edition has been 3 theme. Whatever her genius touches is so far forth beauti- 
called for, and now lies before us. The increasing interest § 1 The author of “Hope Leslie,” in this little volume, has 
felt in Central America is doubtless the chief cause of this 3 rendered interesting, what, if told by another, would have 
popularity. Mr. Squier, having been Charge d’ Affaires to 3 seemed very common-place. 
the Republics of Central America, had unusual facilities for 
acquiring correct information respecting them; and in this ; King Richard the Third. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 18 mo, 
volume has collected and digested all that is known regard- 3 New York: Harper & Brothers.—Another of that fascinating 
ing their biography, topography, climate, population, re- ; series, “ Abbott’s Illustrated Histories,” than which we find 
sources, productions, &c., &c. The volume is handsomely } 2° books more popular with young people. 
printed. 


Dr. Thorne. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 3 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is one of the § 


ror aed sc deg se be “4 seed ; Quince Pudding.—Pare—very thin—six quinces, cut them 
a 4 7! es ape We § into quarters, and put them into a pan with a little water 
do not wonder that Frank loved her so devotedly. The cha- s 


racters of Dr. Thorne, Sir Roger Scatcherd, Lady Arabella, $ and lemon peel; cover them close, and stew them gently 
the Squire oa a Lad nen ehtiveienites sdmirabl discrt $ until they become tender. Then rub them through a sieve, 
ial am The " _v dcauins ets y ticular! 4 a $ and afterward mix in some sugar, and a little cinnamon, or 
= ee ee ee ginger. Beat up four eggs with a pint of cream, or new 

Mr. Trollope is a comparatively young writer, and will yet ° ilk a diy @ well inte iene Atih tine y f 
achieve a leading reputation, if this novel is to be considered de: Fee eel <a ee ‘ =" = 
a fair specimen of his powers $ good thickness. Lay a puff paste in a dish, pour your mix- 


N ture into it, bake it three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
Tales of the Crusaders. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 N oven, and serve it warm. 
vols.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These two volumes, $  Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—The ingredients are:—Half a pound 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth of the “Household Edi- } and two ounces of sugar—the same quantity of butter beaten 
tion of Scott’s Novels,” contain the tales of “The Betrothed,” 2 to a cream—the whites of ten eggs, beaten to a froth—half 
“The Talisman,” and “The Highland Widow.” This beau- § @ pound and two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, one wineglass- 
tiful edition of Scott is now rapidly drawing to a close. No $ ful of wine, and the same quantity of brandy, and of rose- 
person of taste can consider his or her library complete, : water. Put the ingredients together, keeping them moder- 
aaniess it has this “Household Edition:” and we advise such, N ately warm whilst beating them. Bake the puddings in an 
therefore, to lose no time in purchasing the vol . Con- N oven. This recipe is sufficient for three puddings. 
sidering its elegance, the edition is remarkably cheap. Lemon Pudding.—The ingredients are:—One pound of 
Two Millions. By the author of “Nothing to Wear” 1 N butter, and one pound of sugar—beat to a cream; ten pa 
vol, 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—We hear that 3 roy bid > ges rr —_- mg ened pape 
this poem has had a great success, and can easily believe 8 the juice of one lemon; cue winagiamts i ere a all 
it, for everybody expected to find a better thing than even 2 brandy, end one of pmepeien on But he cosa — 
, ‘ bake the puddings in puff paste, in a quick 
“Nothing to Wear.” But everybody has been disappointed. 3 tagether, and P ce 6 ; ial is sufficient 
“Two Millions” is neither as racy, nor as original as its 8 oven, for halfan hour. This quantity of material is sufficien 


N . 
predecessor, and thongh not without good passages, will > tr has gebGings. 


scarcely add to the reputation of Mr. Butler. The volume, } Almond Pudding.—Ingredients:—One pound pane 
however, is very prettily got up. one pound of sugar; half a quarter of a pound of blanche 
} almonds—pounded fine; one glassful of brandy; one glassful 
The Coopers; or, Getting Under Way. By Alice B. Haven. $ of wine; one glassful of rose-water, and five eggs—well 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The merit of 2? beaten. Add half the rose-water to the almonds whilst 
Mrs. Haven as a writer, better known to the public as Mrs. 3 bruising them. Bake the pudding in a quick oven. 
J.C. Neal, has become a household word. In this charming } Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—To one cocoa-nut—grated—take six 
volume, she has worked out a pretty little story, full of ex- 3 eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
cellent advice to young people on the subject of marriage. 3 pound of sugar, one wineglassful of wine, and some nutmeg. 
There is always a raciness in what Mrs. Haven writes. * Bake in a fine puff paste. 


Memoirs.of Joseph Curtis,a Model Man. By Miss Sedg. 
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ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 


pan AOD DA LADD PLD DAL 

Baked Bread Pudding—Half a pound of stale bread ¢ 
crumbs, one pint and a half of boiling milk—poured over N 
six eggs, beat light, and added when the milk cools—a quar- } 
tr of a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of brown 3 
sugar, one nutmeg, and three-quarters of a pound of cur- N 
nats. Melt the butter in the milk—beat the eggs and 3 
sugar together—and butter the dish in which the pudding N 
js to be baked. 

Indian Pudding.—The ingredients are:—One pint of mo- 
jasses, SIX eggs, One quart of milk, half a pound of suet, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and six cupfuls of Indian meal. 
Warm the milk and molasses together; beat up, and add in 
the eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the milk. 
Slice in a few apples. Bake in a pan. 

Custard Pudding—Soak some bread in one quart of good N 
milk, then add eight eggs—well beaten—some raisins and s 
cinnamon; pour the whole into a dish, putting in as much 
sweetening as you like; butter a few slices of bread, lay 
them on the top, and bake the pudding in an oven or stove. 

Boiled Pudding.—Soak some stale bread in a quart of 
good milk—add six eggs, well beaten—a little salt, and as 
much flour as you think will make it thick enough. Put it 
into a bag and boil it an hour. Raisins may be added if you 
like them. Serve it with whatever sauce you prefer. 

Baked Rice Pudding.—Boil the rice until it becomes per- 
fectly soft; then add to it half a pound of butter, the same 
quantity of sugar, one nutmeg, and as much wine and nut- 3 
meg as you prefer. Beat in also four eggs. Bake in a dish. 3 

Sweet Potato Pudding.—{A sufficient quantity for four 3 
puddings.) Take three good sized potatoes, one quarter of a 3 
pound of butter, one pint of milk, three eggs, one lemon, and 
sugar to your taste. Bake in a good crust. 

Lemon Pudding—{To be baked in a fine crust.) Three 5 
ounces of butter, the same quantity of sugar, one lemon, one 
wineglassful of rose-water, and four eggs. 
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ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

T Dye Wool Scarlet—Take one gallon of water to one 
pound of yarn—also one ounce of cochineal, two ounces of 
cream of tartar, and two ounces and a quarter of solation 
of tin. When the water comes to a boil, put in the cream $ 
of tartar, then the cochineal; when dissolved, add the solu- $ 
tion of tin, and then the yarn, stirring it all the time. Let 
it boil fifteen minutes, air it once or twice, and then rinse it 
well in soft water. 

To Make Indelible Ink.—Put six cents worth of lunar 
caustic into a bottle, and to it the eighth of a gill of vinegar; 
let it stand in the sun from ten to fifteen hours. In another 
bottle put two cents worth of pearlash, add one cent’s worth 8 
of gum arabic, and about a gill of rain water. The first pre- $ 
paration is the ink; the second is the preparation to be first > 
placed on the linen. After marking, expose to the sun’s 3 
rays. 3 

To Destroy Flies.—To one pint of milk add a quarter of a 3 
pound of raw sugar, and two ounces of ground pepper; sim- 3 
mer them together eight or ten minutes, and place it about 2 
in shallow dishes. The flies attack it greedily, and are soon N 
suffocated. By this method kitchens, &c., may be kept clear 
of flies all summer, without the danger attending poison. 

Starch Polish—Take one ounce of spermaceti, and one 
ounce of white wax; melt, and run it into a thin cake on a : 
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To Clean Black Silk Gloves, dc—Black silk gloves, hj.» 
boots, and shoes may be cleaned by adding to three parts of . 
whites of eggs one part of ink. Mix well together, then 
damp a sponge with it, and rub it over the articles to be 
cleaned. 

Cologne Water.—The ingredients are:—One half ounce oil 
garden lavender; sixty drops each of oil bergamot, and 
essence of musk; two drops oil cinnamon; eight drops attar 
roses; and one and a half pints of alcohol. 

To take Grease out of Cloth—Make a mixture composed 
of an ounce of liquid ammonia, and four ounces of alcohol, 
to which must be added an equal quantity of water. There 
is no better preparation than this. 

To Clean Black Silk.—Take an old kid glove, and boil it 
in a pint of water for an hour. Then let it cool, and when 
cold, add a little more water, and sponge the silk with the 
liquid. 

Eye Water.—Take of sulphate of zinc, ten grains, sugar 
of lead, twenty grains, and rose-water, one pint. Dissolve 
each separately, and then mix; turn off the clear water for 
use, 

Cement.—Melt together half a pound of rosin, two table 
spoonfuls of white lead, four tablespoonfuls of tallow, and a 
piece of bees-wax the size of a hen’s egg. 

Cement.—(Good.)—Half a pound of rosin, one-quarter of # 
pound of red ochre, two ounces of plaster of Paris, and one 
sixteenth of a pint of linseed oil. 

Poison for Bugs.—The ingredients are :—Corrosive subli- 
mate and sal-ammoniac, half an ounce of each; and one pint 
of whiskey. 

To Extract Indelible Ink.—Rub the stain with a little sal- 
ammoniac, moistened with water. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 


Scented Wash Ball.—Take of the best white soap, shaved 
into slices, 244 oz.; of Florentine orris, 34 02z.; of calamus 
aromaticus, the same; of elder flowers, of cloves, and dried 
rose leaves, each, 14 oz.; coriander seeds, lavender, and bay 
leaves, each, a drachm; with three drachms of storax. Re- 
duce the whole to a fine powder, which knead into a paste 
with the soap, adding a few grains of musk or ambergris. 
When you make this paste into wash balls soften it with a 
little oil of almonds to render the composition more lenient; 
this soap has excellent cleansing and cosmetic properties. 

To Remove Stains from the Hands.—Ink-stains, dye-stains, 
&c., can be immediately removed by dipping the finger in 
water, (warm water is best,) and then rubbing on the stain 
a small portion of oxalic acid powder and cream of tartar, 
mixed together in equal quantities, and kept in a box. 
When the stain disappears, wash the hands with fine soap 
or almond cream. A small box of this stain-powder should 
be kept always in the washstand drawer, unless there are 
small children in the family, in which case it should be put 
out of their reach, as it is a poison if swallowed. 

A Cheap Pomatum.—Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
lard, and about half an ounce of white wax, and twopenny- 
worth of rose hair oil, mix well together; this makes a good, 
cheap pomatum, and will not injure the hair. Instead of 
the rose hair oi] you may use a small quantity of any liquid 
scent you please. 

Irritation of the Skin.—Solution of Magnesia one fluid 
ounce, to be taken twice or thrice a day, combined with a 


plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar, added to a quart : little ginger or bitter aromatic tonics. This distressing sen- 


of prepared starch, gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes, 


and prevents the irom from sticking. 
Bluing for Clotles—(Better and cheaper than indigo.) 
Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and put it 3 


sation does not arise from the black dye of the dress as Olga 
supposes, but from acidity of the stomach. 

A Capital Pomade.—Dissolve thoroughly over a slow fire 
two ounces of white wax and half an ounce of palm oil, with 


in & bottle with one quart of clear rain water, and add one 3 a flask of the best olive oil. Stir it till nearly cold; then 


quarter ounce of oxalic acid. A teaspoonful is sufficient for 
4 large washing. 


add one ounce of castor oil and about three pennyworth of 
bergamot or any other perfume you please. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 3 Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the 
Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B—. 1 vol., 12 mo. $ late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Third Series. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New Yerk: Harper & Brothers —The world is always curicas N Boston: Ticknor & Fields——On a former occasion, we noticed 
about great men and great women. Rachel, the famous 3 the preceding series of these sermons, and we can now only 
French actress, without being morally great, was intellect- $ add, that this is not inferior to its predecessors. By a large 
ually so; and hence the desire of so many persons, in both § and influential denomination, this volume will be welcomed 
hemispheres, to have a memoir of her. That memoir has § as a most powerful and intelligent exposition of its senti- 
now appeared. It is, on the whole, discreet and interesting, 3 ments; while impartial Christians of all sects will recognize 
and as impartial, perhaps, as could be expected. We cannot } on every page the sincerity, earnestness, ability, learning, 
deny that it is a readable book. But we are not the admirers N and piety of its author. 
of Rachel’s genius, much less of Rachel, the woman. Char- ; On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in com 
lotte Bronte, when she saw her act ai London, expressed our > nection with some recent proposals for its revision. By R. 
own Helinge when we Uelas new, in: Ammevien, tn the pertel 3 > grec, D. D. 1 vel, 13a New York: Reifdd 
Phaedra. “She ~ not @ woman,” exclaimed the author of 3 Whatever Dr. Trench writes will be read, and pondered on, 
Jane Eyre, “she is a snake.” A famous — has Just _ s by all thoughtful men. His advice on the best means of 
nounced her to have achieved the highest possibilities of a $ revising our English translation of the Bible contains as 


false school of art. More than this, or less than what Miss ‘ 
$ much sound sense and knowledge, as we have ever met w 
Bronte wrote, cannot be said of Rachel. 3 — a 


3 on the subject, especially within the limits of so small a 
Squier’s Central America. By E. J. Squier. With numer- ; com pass. 
ye original Maps and illustrations, A new and enlarged: yemoirs of Joseph Curtis, a Model Man. By Miss Sedg. 
ition. 1v0l,8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers—This § i+ 1 vol, 18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers 
work not only made its Teputation long ago, but has been ; Whatever Miss Sedgwick’s pen attempts is worthy of the 
in such demand, that ® new and improved edition has been 3 theme. Whatever her genius touches is so far forth beauti- 
~ < ies yates ee: — ee a ; ful. ‘The author of “ Hope Leslie,” in this little volume, has 
papulestty. Me. Squier, having hove Changs & Affaires to 2 se interesting, on if told by another, would have 
the Republics of Central America, had unusual facilities for ; reghee. EO ae 
acquiring correct information respecting them; and in this 3 King Richard the Third. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol.,18 mo, 
volume has collected and digested all that is known regard- $ New York: Harper & Brothers.—Another of that fascinating 
ing their biography, topography, climate, population, re- ; series, “ Abbott’s Tilustrated Histories,” than which we find 
sources, productions, &c., &c. The volume is handsomely : no books more popular with young people. 
printed. 


Dr. Thorne. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 * 
mo. New York: Harper é Brothers.—This is one of the ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 
rood oe caranmncna’ » stad mors Quince Pudding.—Pare—very thin—six quinces, cut them 
do not wonder that Frank loved her so devotedly. The cha- 5 tuto questens, aul put them fate © gues With e ails weber 
racters of Dr. Thorne, Sir Roger Scatcherd, Lady Arabella, ; and lemon peel; cover them close, and stew them gently 
the Squire, and Lady Jane de Courcy, are admirably discri- $ until they become tender. Then rub them through & sieve, 
minated. The election scenes are particularly well done. ; ont Rereesd es Maree a ae vige-phammgupaed 
Mr. Trollope is a comparatively young writer, and will yet $ oe vigel ted — om — pening os en 
achieve a leading reputation, if this novel is to be considered : ae Sie 1 WH -ele ae —_, - oe oh 
a fair specimen of his powers. 3 good thickness. Lay a puff paste in a dish, pour your mix- 
} ture into it, bake it three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
Tales of the Crusaders. By the author of “ Waverley.” N oven, and serve it warm. 

vols.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These two volumes, Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—The ingredients are:—Half a pound 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth of the “ Household Edi- $ and two ounces of sugar—the same quantity of butter beaten 
tion of Scott’s Novels,” contain the tales of “The Betrothed,” 3 to a cream—the whites of ten eggs, beaten to a froth—half 
“The Talisman,” and “The Highland Widow.” This beau- $ @ pound and two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, one wineglass- 
tiful edition of Scott is now rapidly drawing to a close. No g ful of wine, and the same quantity of brandy, and of rose- 
person of taste can consider his or her library complete, } water. Put the ingredients together, keeping them moder- 
unless it has this “Household Edition:” and we advise such, : ately warm whilst beating them. Bake the puddings in an 
therefore, to lose no time in purchasing the volumes. Con- N oven. This recipe is sufficient for three puddings. 


sidering its elegance, the edition is remarkably cheap. N Lemon Pudding.—The ingredients are:—One pound of 


. = . 2” 2 butter, and one pound of sugar—beat to a cream; ten eggs— 
ae age de raped fl rer de 5 le 3 beat very light; the rind of one lemon—thorougbly grated; 
this poem has had a great success, and can easily believe 3 the juice of one lemon; one wineglassful of wine, one of 
it, for everybody expected to find a better thing than even 2 Roundy, ene: eae eee yung ce ergy a 
“Nothing to Wear.” But everybody has been disappointed. 3 Cagney, O88 Reis ho. gultaye - - en Oar 
“Two Millions” is neither as racy, nor as original as its : — for “ anhour. This quantity of material is sufficient 
predecessor, and thongh not without good passages, will } ‘° “OUT Pudcings. : . 
scarcely add to the reputation of Mr. Butler. The volume, $ Mimend, Puiting---lagptaniny—Que ay : ine 
however, is very prettily got up. $ one pound of sugar; half a quarter of a pound of blanche 

} almonds—pounded fine; one glassful of brandy; one glassful 

The Coopers; or, Getting Under Way. By Alice B. Haven. 3 of wine; one glassful of rose-water, and five eggs—well 

1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—The merit of ? beaten. Add half the rose-water to the almonds whilst 
Mrs. Haven as a writer, better known to the public as Mrs. $ bruising them. Bake the pudding in a quick oven. 

J.C. Neal, has become a household word. In this charming Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—To one cocoa-nut—grated—take six 
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N 
volume, she has worked out a pretty little story, full of ex- ; eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of 4 
cellent advice to young people on the subject of marriage. 3 pound of sugar, one wineglassful of wine, and sume nutmeg. 
There is always a raciness in what Mrs. Haven writes. * Bake in a fine puff paste. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 293 
Baked Bread Pudding—Half a pound of stale bread, To Clean Black Silk Gloves, dc.—Black silk gloves, kid 
crumbs, one pint and a lalf of boiling milk—poured over N $ boots, and shoes may be cleaned by adding te three parts of 
six eggs, beat light, and added when the milk cools—a quar- } S whites of eggs one part of ink. Mix well together, then 
ter of a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of brown $ 3 damp a sponge with it, and rub it over the articles to be 
sugar, one nutmeg, and three-quarters of a pound of cur- s cleaned. 
rants, Melt the butter in the milk—beat the eggs and N Cologne Water—The ingredients are:—One half ounce oil 
sugar together—and butter the dish in which the pudding § garden lavender; sixty drops each of oil bergamot, and 


js to be baked. ; 

Indian Pudding.—The ingredients are:—One pint of mo- 3 
lasses, Six eggs, one quart of milk, half a pound of suet, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and six cupfuls of Indian meal. 
Warm the milk and molasses together; beat up, and add in 
the eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the milk. 
Slice in a few apples. Bake in a pan. 

Custard Pudding.—Soak some bread in one quart of good § 
milk, then add eight eggs—well beaten—some raisins and 3 N 
cinnamon; pour the whole into a dish, putting in as much 3 
sweetening as you like; butter a few slices of bread, lay § N 
them on the top, and bake the pudding in an oven or stove. 

Boiled Pudding.—Soak some stale bread in a quart of 
good milk—add six eggs, well beaten—a little salt, and as 
much flour as you think will make it thick enough. Put it 
into a bag and boil it an hour. Raisins may be added if you 
like them. Serve it with whatever sauce you prefer. 

Baked Rice Pudding.—Boil the rice until it becomes per- 
fectly soft; then add to it half a pound of butter, the same 
quantity of sugar, one nutmeg, and as much wine and nut- 
meg as you prefer. Beat in also four eggs. Bake in a dish. 

Sweet Potato Pudding.—({A sufficient quantity for four 
puddings.) Take three good sized potatoes, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pint of milk, three eggs, one lemon, and 
sugar to your taste. Bake in a good crust. 

Lemon Pudding—{To be baked in a fine crust.) Three 3 
ounces of butter, the same quantity of sugar, one lemon, one $ N 
wineglassful of rose-water, and four eggs. 


Lr. 
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ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Dye Wool Scarlet.—Take one gallon of water to one 
pound of yarn—also one ounce of cochineal, two ounces of 
cream of tartar, and two ounces and a quarter of solution $ 
of tin. When the water comes to a boil, put in the cream 3 
of tartar, then the cochineal; when dissolved, add the solu- ¢ 
tion of tin, and then the yarn, stirring it all the time. Let $ g 
it boil fifteen minutes, air it once or twice, and then rinse it $ 
well in soft water. 
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, of lead, twenty grains, and rose-water, one pint. 


2 essence of musk; two drops oil cinnamon; eight drops attar 
roses; and one and a half pints of alcohol. 

To take Grease out of Cloth—Make a mixture composed 
of an ounce of liquid ammonia, and four ounces of alcohol, 
to which must be added an equal quantity of water. There 
is no better preparation than this. 

To Clean Black Silk.—Take an old kid glove, and boil it 
in a pint of water for an hour. Then let it cool, and when 
cold, add a little more water, and sponge the silk with the 
liquid. 

Eye Water —Take of sulphate of zinc, ten grains, sugar 
Dissolve 
each separately, and then mix; turn off the clear water for 
use, 

Cement.—Melt together half a pound of rosin, two table 
spoonfuls of white lead, four tablespoonfuls of tallow, and a 
piece of bees-wax the size of a hen’s egg. 

Cement.—-(Good.)—Half a pound of rosin, one-quarter of # 
pound of red ochre, two ounces of plaster of Paris, and one 
sixteenth of a pint of linseed oil. 

Poison for Bugs.—The ingredients are :—Corrosive subli- 
mate and sal-ammoniac, half an ounce of each; and one pint 
of whiskey. 

To Extract Indelible Inkc.—Rub the stain with a little sal- 
ammoniac, moistened with water. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 

Scented Wash Ball.—Take of the best white soap, shaved 
into slices, 244 oz.; of Florentine orris, 34 0z.; of calamus 
aromaticus, the same; of elder flowers, of cloves, and dried 
rose leaves, each, 14 oz.; coriander seeds, lavender, and bay 
leaves, each, a drachm; with three drachms of storax. Re- 
duce the whole to a fine powder, which knead into a paste 
} with the soap, adding a few grains of musk or ambergris, 
When you make this paste into wash balls soften it with a 
little oil of almonds to render the composition more lenient; 
this soap has excellent cleansing and cosmetic properties. 

To Remove Stains from the Hands.—Ink-stains, dye-stains, 


N &c., can be immediately removed by dipping the finger in 

To Make Indelible Ink.—Put six cents worth of lunar $ 2 water, (warm water is best,) and then rubbing on the stain 
caustic into a bottle, and to it the cighth of a gill of vinegar; § a small portion of oxalic acid powder and cream of tartar, 
let it stand in the sun from ten to fifteen hours. In another N mixed together in equal quantities, and kept in a box. 
bottle put two cents worth of pearlash, add one cent’s worth g When the stain disappears, wash the hands with fine soap 
of gum arabic, and about a gill of rain water. The first pre- 3 or almond cream. A small box of this stain-powder should 
paration is the ink; the second is the preparation to be first 3 be kept always in the washstand drawer, unless there are 
placed on the linen. After marking, expose to the sun’s } small children in the family, in which case it should be put 
rays. >} out of their reach, as it is a poison if swallowed. 

To Destroy Flies.—To one pint of milk add a quarter of a 3 A Cheap Pomatum.—Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
pound of raw sugar, and two ounces of ground pepper; sim- : lard, and about half an ounce of white wax, and twopenny- 
mer them together eight or ten minutes, and place it about ° N worth of rose hair oil, mix well together; this makes a good, 
in shallow dishes. The flies attack it greedily, and are soon : cheap pomatum, and will not injure the hair. Instead of 
suffocated. By this method kitchens, &c., may be kept clear N the rose hair oi] you may use a small quantity of any liquid 
of flies all summer, without the danger attending poison. $ scent you please. 

Starch Polish—Take one ounce of spermaceti, and one 3 Irritation of the Skin.—Solution of Magnesia one fluid 
ounce of white wax; melt, and run it into a thin cake ona : ounce, to be taken twice or thrice a day, combined with a 
plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar, added to a quart ° little ginger or bitter aromatic tonics. This distressing sen- 
of prepared starch, gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes, 2 sation does not arise from the black dye of the dress as Olga 


and prevents the irom from sticking. 

Blueing for Clothes—(Better and cheaper than indigo.) 
Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and put it 
in a bottle with one quart of clear rain water, and add one 3 


quarter ounce of oxalic acid. A teaspoonful is sufficient for 


& large washing. 


supposes, but from acidity of the stomach. 

A Capital Pomade.—Dissolve thoroughly over a slow fire 
two ounces of white wax and half an ounce of palm oil, with 
a flask of the best olive oil. Stir it till nearly cold; then 
add one ounce of castor oil and about three pennyworth of 
bergamot or any other perfume you please. 
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294 ORIGINAL RECEIPTS.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
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ONIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DESSERT. ART RECREATIONS. 

Calf’s-foot Jelly—To one set of feet take two quarts of For GRECIAN Patntine.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 
water. Boil'them well, let the liquor stand until it becomes 3 Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable ep. 
cool, then carefully skim off all the fat. Take about one $ gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
pound and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, : price. 
one large lemon, (or three lemons,) the whites of three eggs, 
and the shells, and half a pint of wine; (or one pint of wine.) 
Mix these ingredients with the cold liquor, then put it over 
the fire, let it come to a boil, and then strain it through a 
flannel jelly-bag. 

LIemom Custard.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs until they 
become as white as milk, and then add to them a pint of 
boiling water, and the grated rinds of two lemons; sweeten 
to your taste, and stir the mixture over the fire until it 
seems to be thick enough for use, and then add in a large 
wineglassful of rich wine, and half the quantity of brandy; 
give the whole a scald, and pour it into cups. To be served 
cold. 

Floating Island.—Beat the whites of two eggs so light 
that a spoon will stand in it, and by degrees beat in two 
tablespoonfuls of some favorite jam, two tablespoonfuls of 
currant jelly, and five tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Drop 3 
the float upon the surface of a quart of milk poured into a $ 
deep glass or china dish. The milk must be sweetencd, and 3 
flavored with a small portion of wine. 

Cherry Toast.—Stone and stew what you consider a suit- 
able quantity of cherries, adding as much sugar as you pre- 
fer, and also some sticks of cinnamon. Toast some small, 
thin slices of bread; put a layer of it on the bottom of a dish, 
then a layer of cherries, and so on until the dish is filled. 
The juice should be flavored with a small portion of wine. 
Serve this dish cold. 

Pumpkin Custard—Mix with one quart of stewed pump- 
kins, six eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of 
wine, some nutmeg, and as much sugar as you prefer. 

Jelly Custard. —To a cupful of the jelly you most prefer, 
add one egg—well beaten—and three teaspoonfuls of cream. 
After mixing the ingredients thoroughly together, bake in 
a fine puff crust. 


Size of Plate. Price, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1.50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 

These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
§ above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
>» brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, witout extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com 
plete (so that any child may learn without other instruction.) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & CO, 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Doms Proverrs.—A player thinks of a proverb, and then 
without speaking tries to make it understood by actions. 
But it is best before commencing the game to appoint a > 
President, so that if the proverb is not guessed, he can ask 2 
any question in reference to it, if he thinks it is not suffi- 
ciently intelligible. We give some examples:— 

The player leaves the room, and then rushes in and around $ 
the room in great fear and trembling, constantly looking $ 
‘behind, as if expecting that some one was chasing him. The = 
one who first guesses “Fugitives fear, though they be not 
pursued,” must take his (or her) turn, and give another 
one—we will suppose “Some are very busy, and yet do 
nothing.” This can be done by going about lifting and 
moving different articles and putting them down again in 
the same place, doing it swiftly, and as though they thought 
they were very industrious and had so very much to do. 

Another proverb that could be acted in this way, is, “They 
who give willingly, love to give quickly.” The player can omdiie 
pick up any of the small articles about the room, and pre- 824 
sent one to each of the company, and by motions beg of 3 These should all be cut out at the same time, as the slopings 
them to accept them, doing so with a cheerful and quick ; from the drawers will cut the bands, and bands for petti- 
manner. “Two of a trade seldom agree,” is another pro- } ; conts, shoulder-straps, collars, wristbands, gussets, ete., for 
verb, and requires two performers who leave the room and $ $ night-dresses. The sleeves of chemises ought to be cut from 
decide what trade they will represent, and then entering ¢ $ the piece taken off the top; the small gores joined on at the 
again, they work very pleasantly together, acting 9s though ; bottom from the piece cut out each side. When the set is 
they were very friendly, when in @ few moments a change 3 $ completed, mark them neatly. 
comes over them, and they end as if they were disputing, ; Number each article, and wear them in rotation. It is 
and are quite angry with each other. advisable to get two other picces of long cloth and com- 


ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


FemaLe Unper Ciotrues.—The cost of these is not near so 
3 great as many suppese. A lady can procure, if she makes 
them herself, for little more than ten dollars, the following: 
Six good plain chemises. 
Ditto pairs of drawers. 
Ditto petticoats. 
Ditto night-dresses. 
Get two pieces of long cloth. The pieees run from 4014 to 
4114 yards; and, if properly cut, scarcely a thread need be 
wasted. The eighty-three yards will make 
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Six chemises, 114 long, 2{ineach, - 
Six pairs of drawers, 14% long, 244 ineach,- - 13! 
Six petticoats, 114 long, 4 widths, 5 in each, - 30 
Six night-dresses, 13 by 16 long, 4 widths, leaving 

18 inches for sleeves, - - - o) ¢ oo oe 
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mence @ second half dozen, as soon as convenient; by wear- } velvet on a blonde netting. Two ruffles of wide lace finish 
ing them in turn, the dozen will last four or even five years. N the cape at the bottom, and it is tied in front with a narrow 
If ladies wish for trimming, the best for night-dresses is 2 black velvet ribbon. 
unveined insertion and scallop edging. A neat crochet edge ; Fig. vii.—-Breakrast CaP, composed of French muslin 
is pretty for the chemise, and less expensive; the quantity N and Valenciennes insertion. The fiont and cape are finished 
required for chemise is 144 yard;. insertion for collar, wrist, } N with rich blue ribbon, ornamented on each side with frills 
and front of night-dress, 13g yard; of scallop work, 1) yard. } of Valenciennes lace. @ 

The less trimming there is on under-linen the more lady- Fig. 1x.—Divner Cap, trimmed alternately with a row of 
like it appears. A nicely vandyked long cloth collar, gaunt- $ white guipure gathered, and a pink ribbon also gathered. 
let cuff, and piece down the front to correspond, is both 3 \ There is a bow on the top of the head, and a second behind. 
simple and elegant, and does not get destroyed in the wash.} yg, x.—Heap-DRess FOR EVENING, composed, behind, of 

To young ladies of limited means who say they have not } g gpanish ne. with small tassels on each knot; in front a 
time to do their own plain sewing without interfering with } pandeau of platted ribbon of the same color as the net. At 
other duties, we would say, rise an hour earlier for the pur- $ the side a tuft of small roses with ribbons. 
pose, and always have some at hand to take upany spare; yg, x1.—Hoop-Cap, to wear with a morning dress, It is 
minute that may occur during the day. Try this plan for § made of a deep blonde turning all round; the front row is 
one week; you will be surprised at the quantity of work 3 thrown back on the other to form a barbe, and it is trimmed 
done even in those odd minutes. With a sewing machine, ? ahout the crown with a small ribbon ruche, which comes 
vastly more, of course, can be done, in less time. g forward to meet the ornaments of the front. On the topa 

N handsome bunch of ribbons. A double bow of ribbon joins 
N the two barbes under the chin. 

Fig. x1u1.—CoLiar oF FRENCH EMBROIDERY, with wide pink 
ribbon bow and ends, edged with black lace. 

Fig. x1.—Ifeap-Dress or BLACK Lace, ornamented on one 
side with a large pink rose with leaves. 
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Fic. 1.—WALKING Dress oF PLarp SiLK.—Skirt plain. Cor- 
sage high, with a very long point in front. Sleeves plaited 
low down on the arm, and very wide at the lower part. The 
corsage and sleeves are trimmed with medallions of brown Fic. xIv.—BaLL Heap-Dress, composed of a net of white 
silk, surrounded by narrow black lace quilied. Bonnet of 1s, with a rich white ostrich feather on the left side. 
white silk with pink flowers. $ Loops of pearls commence half way up on the right side, 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Grey PLar SiK.—The skirt is trimmed 2 ®2¢ continue around the back of the head-dress. 
with several rows of velvet, put on in a diamond pattern, GxNERAL REMARKS.—The autumn chintzes, cashmeres, and 
with a black floss tassel in each diamond. Corsage high, 3 de laines are of the very richest colors, and generally in 
with a basque cut short, with five points, two in front, one $ large figures. Many of the silks also are very gay. There 
on each hip, and one behind. These points are finished with } S are many double skirts, some single ones with one very deep 
tassels. Large. wide sleeves, ornamented to correspond with § flounce, some with two flounces, and very many with three 
the corsage and skirt. or more. In fact flounces are usually so graceful that it 

Fic. 11.—WALKING Dress or Grey SILK CHENE WITH PINK $ Will be a long while before they are wholly dispensed with. 
Roses.—Mantelet of black silk, with two deep flounces pinked $ A favorite trimming for the double skirts of silk dresses 
at the edges. Bonnet of tartan plaid velvet, trimmed with a : consists of a gouffering or plaiting of ribbon. This trimming 
band and bow of black velvet ribbon. $ may be placed on both skirts, or on the upper one only. 

Fic. 1v.—Dinner Dress or APPLE GREEN CuENE SILK.— The ribbon employed for the purpose may be either figured 
The skirt is double; corsage high and round, and finished at $ } or plain, but a chequered pattern is extremely effective. 
the waist with a sash. The sleeve is made wide, and slit on $ 3 Bias bands, set on flat, are also a favorite trimming. They 
the inside of the arm; there is also a wide “jockey cap” at N may be of the same material as the dress, or of some color 
the top. : amalgamating with it. It is scarcely necessary to mention 

Fig. v.—Warre Satin Bonnet from Wildes, 251 Broadway, $ ‘ that the trimming of the corsage should correspond with 
New York. Composed of white satin, white moss silk, and } that on the skirt. 
blonde. The front is of satin, the edge bordered with a nar- 3 Sometimes the upper skirt is made to descend in rounded 
row fold of the moss silk. The crown is of silk, and laid on $ points at each side, and straight in front and at the back. 
with sufficient fullness to form a ruffle, which extends en- $ This style is perfectly new. When both skirts are trimmed, 
tirely round the crown, forming a double curtain: the edge $ N the trimming on the lower skirt should be quite at the edge. 
is finished with a superb fall of blonde, headed by a piping $ The bodies of silk, or even of more simple materials, intended 
of white satin. The right side is adorned with a graceful for full evening costume, frequently have corsages rounded 
ostrich plume, tipped with marabout. The inside of the { in front of the waist; others have corsages pointed both in 
brim is edged with scarlet velvet, over which is laid a full ; front and at the back—a style which has the recommenda- 
cap of blonde, interspersed with green velvet leaves. On $ N tion of giving increased slenderness to the waist. The 
the left side is a bow and ends of scarlet velvet ribbon, edged 3 caprices of Fashion are infinite, and the fickle goddess seems 
with black lace. Broad white strings striped with satin. | { at the present time to be more than ever determined to adopt 

Fic. vi.—Heap-Dress, also from Wildes. The band over ; as her motto the word “Variety.” Consequently, on occa- 
the head forms two scallops, and is composed of a network 3 sions not demanding full evening costume, we see some 
of scarlet chenille, interspersed with jet beads. On the left $ ladies with corsages high to the throat; others with cor- 
side, and extending down the back, is a full rosette, formed 3 sages half high in the style known as the “Infant waist,” 
of ruches of tulle, and intermingled with gold and scarlet $ With the fullness gathered to a point in front of the waist. 
velvet. Pendent from the rosette, descends a long streamer { Many corsages are shaped square at the neck a la Raphael- 
of tulle, deccrated by narrow bands of scarlet velvet, edged § 2 It is only by reviving what is old that we can get at any 
with blonde, and laid on in a slanting direction. The right : thing new; and therefore it is that the elegantes of the pre- 
side is formed of a single bow and ends of rich chene plaid $ sent generation have adopted the fashions of their grand- 
ribbon, and clusters of marabout feathers, mingled with gold $ mothers. 
grapes: a single loop of the ribbon extends down the back, { SLEEVES are in every variety. For winter very wide sleeves, 
and terminates in a long streamer to correspond with the } closed at the wrist with a large pointed cuff, and a wide, 
tulle. $ pointed jockey cap, will be much in favor. 

Fic. v.—Rapaazt Capz, made of rows of lace and black 3 Lace is worn in profusion. It is employed for the flounces 
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of wedding dresses, and for those intended for full evening MANTELETS continue to be made very large, with pointed 
costume. Lace dresses have again become fashionable. Both ; hoods. Tassels are much used in trimming them. 
black and white are equally in favor. Lace trimmings for 3 
mantelets are beginning to recover the vogue they once en- § 3 ne 
joycd, and mantelets of ‘black or white lace are extremely } 3 4 3 
f:shionable. Almost every article of embroidery is now richly $ $ CHILDR EN 8 PASHIONS. 
med with lace. Fig. 1.—({See wood cut.}—Dress For A LITTLE Bor oF Browy 
LLARS intended for morning and neglige costume are } Popuin, striped with black, and ornamented down the front 
frequently formed of a flat plaiting of muslin, having a broad $ $ with buttons and cord. 
hem at the edge, and a oolored ribbon run within it. Under- } 3 Fra. n. —(See wood cut.)—Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL oF Sixx, 
sleeves, suitable for the sume style of dress, have two puffings 3 plaided in blue and grey. Side-trimmings of blue and grey 
at the upper part, with small bows of ribbva fixed on the § silk. Cloak of blue and white siriped cashmere. White 
lower puffing, and the whole finished by a bread frill of 3 bonnet trimmed with blue ribbon. 
muslin, with ribbon run in the edge. Muslin sleeves, close $ 2 GeneRAL Remarks.—A dress intended for a girl about the 
at the wrists, have cuffs formed of a puffing, within which 3 age of ten, consists of lilac-colored silk, figured with very 
is run a lilac or green ribbon. narrow horizontal stripes in the same tint. This dress is 
Bonnets, as we noticed in our last number, are gradually g made with two skirts. Both are bordered with a narrow 
assuming more of the Marie Stuart shape. The last novelty $ $ plaiting of ribbon in a lively chequered pattern of green, 
is the combination of black with colored ribbon in trimming $ Tose, blue, and white. On the upper skirt there are side 
bonnets. This caprice—for it is a fantasie rather than a 3 trimmings formed of quillings of the same ribbon. The 
fashion—is gaining favor‘in Paris. The black sarcenet rib- 3 corsage is plain and low, and with it is worn a chemisette 
bon employed for this style of trimming is by no means so 3 of cambric. The chemisette is nearly high to the throat, 
effective as black velvet; and though the innovation is not $ and, at the upper edge, is fastened on a band surmounted by 
in the best taste, yet Fashion has accepted it, and conse- $ a row of Valenciennes. A berthe, formed of folds of silk, 
quertly it has been readily adopted by her votaries. Black 8 finished at the lower part with a quilling of ribbon, orna- 
and pink, black and gold-color, and black and currant-color, $ ments the corsage. This berthe is pointed behind, and has 
are the favorite combinations. In the form of bonnets there $ long ends crossed in front, then passed under the arms, and 
is no very marked change, but those of the very newest } linked one in the other at the back of the waist. The sleeves, 
style manifest a slight tendency to enlargement. The trim- ; which descend mid-way down the arm, are slit up their 
mings exhibit the most fanciful variety. Some of the bon- 3 whole length in the inner part, and are edged round with 
nets, however, which have just issued from the rooms of the $ narrow quillings of chequered ribbon. The under-sleeves 
most fashionable Parisian milliners are distinguished by $ consist of full puffs of muslin. To complete the costume, a 
comparative simplicity, One bonnet is of Belgian straw. 3 stripe of narrow black velvet, with long pendent ends, is 
Round the crown are disposed ears of maize and wheat, the 3 worn round the throat. It is fastened by a black enamel 
latter made of black velyet. Two narrow rows of lace, the } clasp. A bow of black velvet, with flowing ends, fixes the 
one black and the other white, edge the front. The crown, ¢ hair at the back of the head. 
which is without stiffening, is made of white tulle, spotted Another dress for a smaller girl is made of light blue silk, 
with black. The strings are of broad sarcenet ribbon, of a ; and trimmed with four flounces, each edged with a row of 
bright shade of Prussian blue; and the under-trimming con- ; narrow black velvet. Up each side of the dress there are 





sists of bows of blue and straw-colored ribbon. trimmings formed of bows and ends of velvet, placed one 

The large flat hat a la mousquetaire, which has been so $ above another at the head of each flounce. The corsage is 
much worn of late at the French Court, has been replaced } full, shaped square in front, and edged round with a row of 
since the journey to Fontainebleau by the simple gipsy hat, } velvet. A chemisette of tulle is added. The sleeves are 
tied down by a gauze scarf, which fastens it beneath the 3 formed of one puff, and two frills trimmed with black velvet. 
chin. The Empress is said to have named this hat an An out-door dress, prepared for a little girl, is composed 
“Olivia,” from the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and has worn it 3 of pink silk. With it will be worn a basquine of black silk, 
with great success in her rambles about the park and gar- } trimmed with plaitings of ribbon, and a bonnet of white silk 
dens of St. Cloud. The ladies of the Imperial Court have ; with a soft crown. The edge of the bonnet and the curtain 
followed her example, and the mousquetaire is, quently, 2 are or ted with a quilling, and in the inside there i is 
quite exploded. wreath of pink daisies. 
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Notices oF THE Press—If we were to publish all the $ How to Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
notices we receive, we should fill three or four pages: but 3 your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
for this we have no room. We have already received hun- } : ; Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 
dreds of notices of the September number, similar to the $ $ par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
following, from the Jeffersonian (N. Y.) Democrat. “Peter- 3 $ preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
son’s Magazine, for September, has come to hand ahead of $ 3 Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 
all competitors. The excellence and variety of the articles $ cals 
in this Magazine are much superior to many which appear $ 
in some of the Three Dollar publications. Considering its 3 
high literary merits it is the cheapest Magazine published in $ 
this country.” Such of our readers, as see only “Peterson,” 
will learn from this how superior, for its price, this Maga- 
sine is to all others. 


“Pprerson” AND “Harper.”—For $3,50 we will send 
$ copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

$ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
$ lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 


Postage on “Pererson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

Never Too Late.—It is nibten two'tate in the year to sub- $ at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- N per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. * not pre-paid it is double this. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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